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ANNA HYATT-HUNTINGTON 
AND THE HINDU PEOPLE 


A recent publication devoted to the American sculptress and the 
repercussions of her animal art in the consciousness of the Hindu 
peoples has become popular in that great country beyond our highest 
hopes (*). It has been noticed not only in the press, but still more 
in university education and in centres of culture. 

How has this happened, and why ? These two questions are of 
some importance. It is rather difficult to put a conclusion to the 
historian, the aesthete, the philosopher about the event before they 
have pronounced on it, or even given a reasoned answer in the 
context. 

Two considerations arise. There is the apparently great unani¬ 
mity of interest shown in a modest work. And again, there is the 
approval of aesthetes and distinguished professors and of a notable 
number of artists in all parts of the great peninsula. 

The unanimity of the event (to use the word in the university 
sense or as M. Georges Duhamel uses it) could be readily explained 
by the immense part traditionally played by the animal in all its 
forms in India, both historically and over wide areas. 

India in its impenetrable vastness is not a compact state. It is a 
federation of very diverse states, different in racial types, in shades 


(1) E. Schaub-Koch: «Hindu Art and the Art of Anna Hyatt-Huntington». 
(With ISO reproductions of the works of Anna Hyatt-Himtington, Lisbon, 1958). 
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of religious belief, in culture, language and philosophy, attitude to 
life, and levels of understanding. But all the Indian peoples, with a 
moving unanimity, endow the animal with a divine faculty, and the 
various representations of animals, each integrated into the ritual, arc 
part of their religious worship. 

As has been emphatically explained by the scholars and aesthetes 
who will be referred to in the course of this study, there is absolu¬ 
tely no aesthetic principle to set against the strict realism which 
many schools of art in the various parts of India have in their own 
way considered an ideal: the West is realist in the sense that art 
is allowed to give the illusion of life in animals. India, heralding 
an aesthetic synthesis, asks of art only that it should evoke the sacred 
character of the animal. The method of synthesis without analysis 
may be no less realist, but a different kind of realism. Although 
we scarcely knew it, this kind of realism has been practised by 
artists in different parts of India from the beginnings to about 
1820, with evident local differences of tradition, environment and 
religious practices. 

According to the authorities on the history of Hindu art, India 
did not till quite late cease to be in contact with Greece, Syria, 
Iran, Egypt, Alexandria, Asia Minor. Their artists had much 
influence on hers, as did the Chinese, or vice-versa. But the first 
real contact with Western sculpture dates from recent times, when 
English, French and Portuguese artists worked there, and English 
schools of art sprang up in Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere, and 
French artists practised in Pondicherry and Chandemagorc. 

India has cherished the age-long tradition of her art. But at 
the same time that India was preserving her own culture and 
working at her own archaeology, culture was becoming interna¬ 
tional, and thus Hindu artists became familiar with Western me¬ 
thods of workmanship. 

Since 1900 many artists, and even colonies of artists, have 
worked in Venice, Rorence, Rome, and in Paris, Marseille, Lon¬ 
don and Lisbon. Among them, many have not change their spirit, 
others have become Westernised — it has happened in the same 
way with Chinese and Japanese artists. 

While remaining themselves, they have borrowed the techniques 
of the Western masters with whom they have worked and in 
adopting a realist art, some of them have even modified their vision. 
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Beside the great masters of Hindu art, who still express them¬ 
selves in absolute terms, there are nowadays in Hindu palaces, 
museums, and interiors works by native painters designed and 
painted according to the principles of English, French, or Italian 
academies, and yet preserving the native vision, and others again 
in which even the vision has become mixed. It is the same with 
the statuary. 

In all parts of India the public, eager to see works of art of 
different kinds, has become familiar vith Western art and grows 
more and more accustomed to it. We have had occasion in the 
West to admire the works of the ((Younger School)) of Hindu 
painters, and reference will be made to them in the course of this 
work, which otherwise is only concerned with Anna Hyatt Hunt¬ 
ington. 

Still, the enthusiastic reception given to the earlier study could 
be explained by curiosity and the attraction of novelty to the 
Hindu public. The people of New Delhi, Calcutta, or Bombay, 
or anywhere else, like the people of Paris, London or Rome, are 
enthusiastic over something fresh that pleases them. 

A realism so perfect, so striking, so dynamic and so much in 
tune with life is an ideal bait to catch the Hindus, who have 
their eyes turned to other insights, and whose art is less full of 
imagery. 

The animal studies of Anna Hyatt Huntington are very different 
from similar work by Hindu artists, and this no doubt has contri¬ 
buted considerably to the success in those lands of our appreciation 
of her work, and has shown how fundamentally important it was 
to study them in detail. 

It has been done in the spirit of a careful critic, and the result 
of a comparison of these works of art has led to the discovery of 
certain approaches, of similitudes which, as much as the differences, 
explain the very gratifying enthusiasm. 

In dealing with comparative art, it is not only similitudes, con¬ 
tacts and contrasts which are found. As elsewhere, systematic re¬ 
search into contrasts leads to unexpected encounters between ideas 
apparently most far apart. 

That is what M. Etienne Souriau meant when he wrote that 
the straight line of diametrical opposition is the shortest road from 
the soul of one artist to that of another. 
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It was Theophile Gautier who wrote that no criticism co^d 
truly contrast two artists of transcendant genius. (He was sj^aking 
of Ingres and Delacroix). He adds that a critical examination 
which tried to isolate one from the other could only bring them 
closer together. 

There is no doubt that this is the spirit of the contrasts and 
encounters with which we are concerned here. 

The statuary of Anna Hyatt Huntington is spiritually creative 
— her realism is the expression of her spiritual sense. Is has already 
been said that for the spiritually-minded Hindu the animal has 
a religious significance. It is here that the points of contact are 
to be found; to use a technical expression, the joints. 

Other joints arc the aesthetic and the execution. And these 
joinst must be true if we are to offer to the Indian public a more 
important work developing the subject of our earlier publication. 

Certainly our eminent artist is one of the most celebrated 
women in contemporary Fine Art, and her celebrity is due to 
her creative genius, her skilful workmanship and her talent in 
itself. 

Knowing my avowed interest in the work of our sculptress and 
in the evolution of her brilliant genius, many Indian friends — 
among them the eminent and learned Ananda Kentish Cooma- 
raswamy, curator of the galleries of Hindu Art in the Boston 
Museum, have often written to me asking why I do not devote 
a work to the growing importance of sculpture in their country, 
itself experiencing a great revival on the road «to peace and the 
kingdom of God». 

In that country life is renewing itself to a rhythm of growing 
progress, but in the same mystic faith and without losing its prac¬ 
tical sense. 

India, a young people old in traditions, seems to have drawn 
lots for the work of Anna Hyatt Huntington, perhaps as a con¬ 
sequence of the great part played by North America in her recent 
upheaval. 

This, however, is probably only a coincidence. It is better, 
when treating of the most populous democracy in the world after 
China, not to confuse the activities of the various literate classes, 
that is, of a leading minority, with those whose votes go to make 
up the triumph of artists. 
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I have been considering for some time the proposition impli¬ 
citly made to me by the eminent Boston Orientalist in the letters 
mentioned above. He has led me to various conclusions, but the 
most important one consists in an insoluble difficulty. 

It was natural enough that my work should give me the idea 
of comparing the aesthetic achievement of India with that of the 
West as evinced in the enchanting genius of the astonishing Ame¬ 
rican sculptress. At the end of this search for a parallel, ought 
I not to be able to explain what the conclusion should be.^ 

But in comparative art this is not viable and leads to nothing 
unless one remenbers that comparative art cannot be studied in 
isolation. Quite the reverse, for in proportion as the works to be 
compared point the contrast aroused by their study, so there arises 
from the investigation a succession of all kinds of unexpected 
approaches, but coming rather from technique than from spirit. 
Hindu Art History, as it is taught in that country, recognises that, 
through the ages, India has had cultural contacts with the West, 
but that her debt to the West is mainly in the techniques of exe¬ 
cution; this indeed is only natural in countries of a spirit so posi¬ 
tive and so separated. Is there no point of contact between the 
entrancing seduction of the pure marvels of Hindu art and Anna 
Hyatt Huntington’s masterpieces of sculpture which enchant us no 
less? That would be going too far. The two aesthetics are the 
same in origin, but they differ essentially in manner of spiritual 
expression. 

Western art, which has its certain origins about B. C. 700, 
has always striven towards the creation of life positively revealed 
«through the senses and entering into the spirit» (St. Augustine). 

Known Hindu art began about B. C. 650, which means that 
it is devoted to the worship of Buddha. The date is not certain, 
as we shall see. Recognised Western authorities, Ferguson, Matt¬ 
hews, Wolff, the Marquis de Saint-Julien, Remusat, Sylvain Levy, 
agree that the point of departure coincides with the setting up of 
Bactria as an independent kingdom at the fall of Alexander’s 
Empire. 

This historic event opened the gates of India to Hellenistic art. 
But to the Brahmins Hellenistic art did not offer a theme to follow, 
mainly for religious reasons, perhaps due to affinities with Iran, 
and still more for reasons which will be considered below. 
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Art is a creation of the spirit, a series of representations ema¬ 
nating from the spirit. Thus, since the beginnings, the products of 
the mind have differed according to race, religion, or environment. 
But peoples do not live in isolated compartments. They intermin¬ 
gle and the art of one is attracted by the other and quickly in¬ 
fluenced by its methods and techniques. Later, such arts show 
as many resemblances as differences. 

When the Westerner makes a statue, he is creating in imitation 
of the Creator. His aim is artistic perfection. 

The Hindu who makes a statue, a fresco or an animal is not 
aiming at artistic perfection. He is not concerned with secular 
art, he is creating a support or a double. His work is esoteric, or 
at least a process esoteric in conception and technique as well as 
in the ideal to be attained. 

For half a century many Hindus have been studying Western 
art and working in academies in Rome, Paris, Venice, London, 
or U. S. A. Many of their names are well known in the places 
where they work and they are the authors of many master¬ 
pieces. 

However, one does not have to be very learned in painting, 
graphic art or statuary to see that they have used the sculptural 
rules and techniques which they have learnt for works of a spirit 
different from the West. 

It is this spirit which somewhat perplexes, until he grasps it, 
the European beginning the study of ancient Hindu art. The eso- 
terism has remained the same. This is especially noticeable, as 
we shall see later, in the animals and in the portraiture. 

It is impossible for the art historian to separate the religious 
from the secular, whether in the epochs of formation or of ma¬ 
turity. That is why Western art is a materialist art which can be 
idealised, spiritualised, but which has 80 % of the characteristics 
of the exact sciences. Hindu art is an esoteric process which has 
all the characteristics of the psychic sciences. 

How can things equally beautiful but integrally different be 
compared? Art criticism of a superficial kind often provokes 
smiles among the Hindus by extravagant praise, based on academic 
principles, of their exhibitions of painting and sculpture but 
wiAout understanding that our Hindu friends are making something 
quite different from our painters, and that they have a different 
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aim. Their studies in the West have merely given them some 
skills of a technical order. 

It has therefore been necessary to abandon finally the funda¬ 
mental error of too many others: a work on comparative art that 
would be too abstract, too strictly scientific. There is no balance- 
-sheet to draw up, only characteristics to study whose unlikeness 
becomes more impressive as the work proceeds. The first impres¬ 
sion is that no approaches nor differentiations are possible. It may 
be true that win the reception which they give to foreign art 
the peoples are compensating for what is lacking in their own» 
(W. Duand), so perhaps it can be suggested at the outset that Anna 
Hyatt-Huntington has given the artists of the new India some 
new ideas of a technical kind. But that would be to devaluate 
the question. 

To rise to greater heights, it might be thought that the trium¬ 
phal welcome which India has given to the work of our celebrated 
sculptress is consistent with her liberal mentality. It alway seems 
that two forms of art can simultaneously charm and co-exist, and 
that nothing is so instructive, so edifying and so stimulating as 
a note of realism and such beautiful illustrations of organic life. 

In no spirit of emulation and without going beyond the limits 
of aesthetics, each will be elucidated in its own light, the work of 
Anna Hyatt-Huntington and that of the Hindu artists. 

It may be of assistance to the reader if we first indicate that 
theoretically and in general, Hindu sculpture is divided into four 
periods corresponding more or less to the evolution of religion. 

1) The pre-Buddhist Period. Of this only vestiges remain, and 
in the present state of research no interpretation can be offered, 
as we have no precise chronology or historical information. 

2) Buddhist Art. This illustrates the Little Vehicle, entirely 
religious in nature; these are not statues at all, properly speaking, 
but rows of doubles (supports for duality). 

3) Six centuries later; almost coinciding with the Great Vehicle 
and the relative appeasement of the quarrel between the Buddhiste 
and the Brahmin priests (their wise liberalism never made a reli¬ 
gious war). The art of this period, originating in India, met 
with remarkable favour in China. 

4) A slow evolution in contact with the West. Max Muller, of 
Oxford, emphasizes that from 1860 to our own day the art of 
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Westernised artists has still kept its duality and psychism. He is 
known as a friend of the Sages and masters of Hindu thought, of 
whom more will be said later, and for his fifty years’ apostolate 
for India’s literature and fine arts. He is still the leading authority 
in the West on Hinduism. 

5) Derivation. About A. D. 1200, when the Little Vehicle 
established in Thailand and Cambodia, India introduced there the 
double Buddhas (1st period). Siamese and Cambodian artists 
(and probably the Chinese too), working in their own surroundings, 
confused the doubles with forbidden effigies and created an expres¬ 
sive Buddhist school tending to the Great Vehicle, the style of 
Angkor Tom and Vat. 


Of practical necessity we shall respect this classification, although 
it is not very credible to think of clearly defined epochs in a 
religious art affecting five hundred million people. 

The Vedic Books, which are Aryan, and form the Old Tes¬ 
tament of India, do not include, to 1839, the date of English 
colonialism, a single known general history of India. 

Fergusson and Max Muller point out that the rarity of histo¬ 
rical inscriptions makes it impossible to fill this gap. However, 
for about the past 25 or 30 years Hindu historians have been en¬ 
gaged in research, working by the method of Adisson (Cam¬ 
bridge), that is, trying to write a living history from the scarce 
documents by cross-checking and classifying them. 

Matthews was professor at Cambridge before going to Calcutta. 
He thought the problem difficult enough to solve. 

^ However, there did exist some fairly rich sources. Many kings, 
prmces, rajahs and maharajahs at one time possessed archives and 
chronicles of the history of their reigns, drawn up by historio- 
^aphers. Unfortunately, as soon as one goes back to the 17th and 
ISt^entunes, they are full of marvels and fantasies. 

The chronolo^ is confused from the fact that the sure point 
of d^ai^re for the historian of India, (except for the pre-history, 
of which we toow little or nothing), begins with the Aryan settle¬ 
ment in the Punjab. Some date this event from B. C. 1000 But 
the Aryans passed through Iran before invading India. 

According to the Persians, this invasion happened in B C 750 
and according to other (Arabic) documents it happened’a thou¬ 
sand years before the Hegira. On such shifting todations no 
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practical choronology can be built, all the more since the Alexan¬ 
drian historians, Krina 2 , Philo and others, state that the Aiyan in¬ 
vasions of India should be placed 120 years after their armies took 
possession of the high plateaux, and here also there is little agree¬ 
ment about dates. (The Marquis de St. Julien, Professor at the 
College of France and personal friend of Matthews). 

Hindu historians have made to provide their fair country with 
a reliable history, in which the ancestors of various local kings do 
not emerge from fire breathed out by a giant crocodile, and in 
which the laws of the kingdom of Lahore were not dictated by 
Vishnu to a monarch sleeping in a garden. 

Certainly the present school of History in New Delhi, inspired 
by some very distinguished minds in historical science, and fol¬ 
lowing the most modern methods, are working at a giant’s pace. 

Anthropology is one of their best weapons, and they are doing 
some very instructive work on the autochthonous races of India. 


2 

Without entering into too many details, it is important to trace 
the history of the Indian people to the origins in order to under¬ 
stand fully their reactions to the masterpieces of realistic statuary 
which have won for Mrs. Anna Hyatt Huntington the celebrity 
in India which is the purpose of our study. 

India had her autochthonous races. Hindu literature is mainly 
religious, philosophical, and poetic. 

Among the autochthonous races there was a black race, the 
Negritos, who emigrated into Africa in the course of four cen¬ 
turies. The epic is well-known of the black invasions of Africa, of 
the immense and powerful empire which they founded, which 
finally perished at the hands of other invaders during the holy 
war stirred up by Mahomet. 

The Arabs conquered not only North Africa but certain parts 
of India, where their civilisation established roots extending into 
China. 

The Hindus themselves are not autochthonous. Arya in the 
speech of Iran signifies mble. They came from the plateaux of 
Iran, where they had settled, but originally they came from Ger- 
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many (Baltic coast), and as conquerors of India they called them¬ 
selves Aryas, in contrast to the indigenous Paryas (vassals). 

The linguistic evidence of this conquest is clear. Iranians, 
Indous (or Hindus) spoke two languages: the old Persian and the 
Sanskrit. These languages are akin to those of the Slavs, the 
Germans, the Italians, the Greeks and the Celts. 

Italian, French and Spanish are akin, but this kinship is ex¬ 
plained by Latin influences. Perhaps the affinity among the Aryan 
languages could be explained by a common derivation from a va¬ 
nished Indo-European language, Aryan if you will? The best 
authorities think so. To offset this, they remain sceptical as to 
the existence of an Aryan race. There was no more an Aryan 
race than a Latin or Roman race. There was a political group 
of peoples who spoke Latin as the literate language. 

About 1830 the Germans were seeking for the Indo-European 
language in Central Asia. To-day, authorities agree in placing in 
Europe, on the North and South coasts of the Baltic, the tall 
fair men with blue eyes who spoke the Aryan language and were 
the Aryas. There are some texts which oppose to these Aryas, thus 
described, not the Paryas but the Dacians, an autochthonous race 
with swarthy skin and flat faces. 

To conclude, it is possible, for Iran as well as for India, to 
speak of an Aryan invasion from the North and of an Indo- 
-Eun^an language, but this Aryan race has been confused with 
the previously existing autochthonous Hindus. However, it remains 
true that, both racially and linguistically, the inhabitants of India 
to-day are important as Europeans as well as Asiatics. 


3 

As regards religions, dicais pitor in Sanskrit is at once the 
heavens and the King of the heavens. Zeus pater in Gredk, and, 
by a corruption, Jupiter in Latin. This name recurs in various 
Indo-European languages, and besides, the Iranians and Hindus 
(who formed a single people about A. D. 1400), possessed in 
common the gods i\4ithras, Indra, Azurias and the Devas as well 
as the god of the sacred plant, Soma in Sanskrit and Haoma in 
the ancient Persian. Thus it can be said that there was a mytho- 
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logy common to India and Iran. But, for the rest, all authorities 
whether Persian, Hindu or European, are reduced to guesswork 
regarding the mythology and the religion. 

About 1899 Sylvain Levy put forward a theory of Indian reli¬ 
gions which Indian authorities themselves accept. This theory is 
based on a great system of manuscripts in prose and poetry, with 
texts in Sanskrit and Chinese. The Marquis de St. Yves d’Alveydre 
added to them some Tibetan manuscripts. 

The weakness of this work, according to the distinguished 
Sylvain Levy, whose son is the present ambassador of France at 
New Delhi, lies once again in the uncertainties of chronology. What 
is oldest in date of publication does not always give us the oldest 
ideas. 

This affects especially the rich treasure of the Vedic and 
Brahman books. Their compilers, like the prophets of Israel, 
took from the ideas of the people only what supported their own 
theories. 

Sylvain Levy, discussing the results of his researches at the 
College of France, concluded that the religious literature of India 
has integrated into doctrines and given religious sanction to very 
ancient popular traditions and ideas. These ideas are generally 
taken from writings of earlier epoch and from prejudiced and su¬ 
perstitious travellers’ tales. 

The most important texts are the Vedic hymns with Brahman 
commentaries, the laws of Manu and theological teaching of the 
Satras and Upanishads. The Paranas are collections of legends. 
There are epics and Buddhist books. 

The dates of the history of India (from B. C. 1500 or 1000, 
the settlement of the Aryans in the Punjab) to A. D. 1858 (anne¬ 
xation to England) coincide with a time when the Hindu nation 
was under foreign influences. 

The Hindus have above all lived by their faith and its won¬ 
derful poetry, and by contemplation. Their art is an attempt to 
peipetuate thielr poetry in material form. It is full of lyricism, 
sometimes truculent, which Reinach happily compared to luxuriant 
tropical vegetation. But it is somewhat curious that the Hindus 
have allowed thought to be stifled by intensity of poetry. Thought 
is as it were dissolved in poetry and indistinguishable from it. 
The face of its pantheism is only slightly unveiled. According 
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to Taine, had it not been for the magnificent spirituality of their 
poetry, Aere would be little in it but the influence of climate 
and environment. 


4 

The mind of the people, with its strong traditions, and the 
Hindu faith, are reflected in these characteristics of their art and 
poetry. Animism opens the door to all possible forms of worship, 
ancestors, stars, rivers, mountains, trees, plants, shell fish and, 
among artisans, their tools, as with dentists their instruments. 

There are traces of totemism evident in the Vedas. As to the 
origin of the world and of men, two prevailing legends dominate 
the confusions. 

The more mystic one is of some importance to Anna Hyatt 
Huntington. Sculptors and painters who use an idealised realism 
to glorify all forms of life are much affected by mysticism. 

Anna Hyatt Huntington has a superb ease in religious subjects. 
Her works dominate the silent shade of churches as do those of 
Michael Angelo, another terrific realist whose mysticism can only 
be explained by faith. 

«Mystic)> means the unrevealed assurance of truth which the 
man of religion feels, not in faith in God, but in the mysteries 
which it involves. A mystery is a supernatural fact which human 
science cannot explain. Western art, from its beginnings to the 
XVIIth Century, exhausted itself in exalting and glorifying its 
virtue, and giving it human form. Yet there is no people more 
mystic than the Hindu. 

To be learned, in India, is by ancient tradition the function 
of a caste. But it is not a privileged office, though the people 
think some of these castes privileged, taking lack of learning for 
m 3 rsticism. 

They are quite lost in it, unconcerned with other realities, like 
a people of poets worshipping sovereign poetry and mistaking it 
for faith. 

The two traditions of the creation of the world are equally 
curious; 

The first, more mystic, is sublimely abstract and, as we have 
said, Anna Hyatt Huntington cannot ignore it. Out of original 
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unity come beings and things, divided by the omnipotent will into 
endless fantasies. It is a Dantesque interpretation, and some day 
a new Rodin will represent it (and why not Anna Hyatt Hun¬ 
tington?). 

There is, however, a shade of difference. The Hindu believes 
fundamental truth to be absolute, or rather, monumental, since 
sculpture is the subject under discussion. The learned Westerner 
savours it merely as a dilettante, and associates it with an almost 
identical Aryan religion, or at least the one attributed to them 
by many authorities. 

The other interpretation is believed by authorities to have come 
from the primitive peoples of India. A giant (the principle of 
unity) is sacrificed by the gods to their own glory, and the 
living creatures of this lower world issue from his dismembered 
limbs. (Focillon saw in it an image of the forms issuing from the 
disappearance of the primitive, original form, infinitely telescoped 
by time and distance.) 

The same conception occurs, according to Professor Soustelle, 
among the Iroquois Indians and the Scandinavians, the primeval 
giant being replaced by a dog. Here the conception might as well 
be Chinese, Egyptian, Mesopotamian or Christian: the primitive 
soul of the world, unitary and masculine, has been doubled into 
a man and a woman, as by God in the Paradise of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. (India insists on this point: there was the bull and the 
cow, the stallion and the mare, to produce and reproduce, and so 
on to tigers, birds and infinitesimal insects.) 

The Hindu is a poet. The poet thinks in images, projections 
which give concrete form to his ideas (Rene Huyghe). Nature 
gives the Hindu these images in the living state. Many animals 
thus become naturally sacred. 

What more beautiful illustration could there be of the Hindu 
world and its mystic faith than the highly expressive sculptured 
images which form Anna Hyatt Huntington’s aesthetic vision of 
the animal world? 

Finally, there is a third legend, more concrete and scientifically 
verifiable. Before the world began, there was only the sky, space 
and the sea. 

Brahma one morning was fishing in a boat on the sea, accom¬ 
panied by a wild pig, a tortoise and an enormous fish. To amuse 
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himself, Brahma drew the other gods from these three animals. 
Then, from these new gods, he drew men, and finally from men 
the animals. What an interesting commentary this s 5 mibolic theory 
would suggest! 

Against this could be set the magnificent sculptures of wild 
pigs, tortoises and fish by our own artist. 

In the country around Calcutta they are more rationalist. The 
world emerged from a golden egg, or an egg gilded by the sun, 
(according to different versions), but in any case from an egg 
hatched by the heat of the sun. Out of this egg emerged the 
poet-man and out of the first sound which he uttered came the 
gods responsible for the rest of the fabrication. What a book of 
philosophy this version suggests! 

Finally, there is the Egyptian version of it, passed on to so 
many other peoples: Dyans (Dieu, Zeus) proposed marriage to 
Prethivit (the earth), Dyans gives fertility to his spouse, and so on. 


5 

It follows that some Hindus miss what we call reality. They 
see the same things we do, but they do not see them in the same way. 
It is no longer a question of learned castes, but of a people. They 
have become positivist and have rediscovered their Western atavism 
in the exact and complex sciences of chemistry and physics, while 
still remaining metaphysical. It was inevitable. China, India and 
South-East Asia are following the Western current. It will be 
to the good, as long as these peoples do not lose their personality. 
Examples are found in Japan, China, Ceylon, South-East Asia as 
well as Western Civilisation. 

In conversation at a reception in Europe, with the cultural 
attache of the Indian Embassy, it is as well not to talk to him 
about the religious reforms of Kabir (A. D. 1440), or Akbar’s fusion 
of the Moslems, the Brahmins, the Jews and the Christians. Do 
not choose, either, the monotheistic reforms of Nanak among the 
Sikhs, (whence sprang the Kings of Lahore), nor of Rammohun 
Roy or Keshab-Chander Sen, friend of Max Muller, of Oxford, 
well known to Sylvain Levy, especially as the latter specialises 
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in the philology of Sanskrit expressions and is so generous in 
advising or rather accompanying historians if need be... 

If he is questioned on these subjects, the University-trained 
Hindu will answer by referring to Max Muller, or even Renan. 

To a remark of an aesthetic kind he will reply by quoting 
Bergson or Focillon. 

However, in India, religion does not stand in the way of their 
taste for good things and their sense of style. 


6 

A country with such a shining, gentle, candid soul, which still 
retains its faith in transmigration, would surely be especially attracts! 
by interpretations of animals, particularly when the artist aims at 
revealing the animal unawares abandoned to its inevitable instinct, 
illuminating its character by the play of forms, even in sleep, 
and in that interval which is called death. 

Not that this refers to the mass of the Hindu people; they 
still preserve the mainsprings of their religion, but in the course 
of evolution their beliefs have become greatly differentiated and 
modified, for poetry is very individualised; yet they cultivate more 
than ever the Ayurvedic learning. 

The Buddhist reforms of Gautama will be referred to later, 
and how he overthrew not merely the authority of the priests and 
the grip of religion on conscience, but also ennobled and libe¬ 
ralised the spirit of caste, or religious feudalism. 

In turning the respect of the people away from the priests and 
the feudal lords, Gautama created a religion whose consequences 
are still felt in Hindu asceticism. An asceticism of this kind, closing 
the soul and spirit of the ascetic to all the external world, is fa¬ 
vourable to the revival of old inherited beliefs in more or less 
new forms. 

Fate, it seems, decreed that sculptured representations of the 
world should become a kind of retreat for souls, not only through 
art, but also frenn the need to fix the thoughts in scane port of 
embarkation, whence the soul, with all canvas spread, could sweep 
towards the ocean. There, for larger spirits, could be found a 
support for thought and even a fixed object for meditation. 
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Aesthetic feeling only arose later and more indirectly. Intelli¬ 
gence and soul are always drawn out by the sight of beauty. 

Evidently the animal studies of Anna Hyatt Huntington have 
appealed to the mass of the Hindu people as a gentle call to the 
meditation which they cherish as an object of life; not a life of 
renunciation, but rather renouncing activity and labour, suffering 
physical loss for the sake of the inner life. 
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India, as is found in other religions, had a deluge. Manu, the 
Hmdu Noah, was saved by the god Visnu, who in the form of a 
dolphin harnessed himself to the ark of Manu and drew him to 
the summit of a rock emerging from the flood waters. 

This seems to have come from Babylon, where the Assyrian 
Dible mentions the god Cannes, also metamorphosed into a fish. 


8 

As already writen elsewhere, each statue by Anna Hyatt Hun¬ 
tington IS a hymn to the glory of god and of life. Some of her 
fh^n^"^ * work is at once a supplication and 

Vedas mean Knowing. 

f cdlections of hymns and prayer making up the ritual 

of sacrifi^s. The oldest ones would have been the wm-k of divi¬ 
nely inspired ^ts (Rishis). The first is the Rig-Veda (hymn 

of praise). The most recent is the Athar-Veda (the name S^a 
mystical religious family, the Athavans.) ^ me oi a 

The collation is rich in its wonderful execution, but not more 

Huntington’s interpretation of animals 

rh.??® K A*ar-Vedas were familiar to the poet of 

the Rig-Veda. It is the same with Anna Hyatt-Huntington. Her 
^bjeas are the s^e as those of Barye and others. What makes 
her visionary genius is her power of renewal; they were outside 
her, her gemus recognised them and gave them to us. 
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The Vedas bear witness to an advanced civilisation which had 
domestic animals and venerated them, (we must keep this detail 
in mind), chariots and arm.s of bronze. 

The first redaction took place between B. C. 1500 and B. C. 

1000. 

The Vedas were composed for the Aryan invaders when they 
were still in the North-West of India, but moving towards the 
valley of the Ganges and still at war with the autochothonous 
races. The life of the Hindu was divided between war and agri¬ 
culture. The work of Anna Hyatt Huntington has little concern 
for war except for Boabdil and the Campeador and Joan of Arc, 
and there is no allusion to battles. She represents agriculture in 
a picturesque way. 

The demographic scene is of a priestly sacrificial caste, suppor¬ 
ted by the obols or by the labour of the faithful, princes and 
kings who have priests at their court, and a struggle for power 
between the two castes, a situation characteristic of the medieval 
West. 

Next comes the caste of labourers, among whom the cultivators 
are held in most honour. 

Lastly, the indigenous people reduced to a kind of serfdom. 

Here is the point of departure for the four castes: Brahmans, 
Kshatrcyas, Vaisyas and Sudras which still exist. 

Sacrifice is the supreme work of art in a land where the 
sculptor’s art is highly venerated for its magical qualities. 

The point can be passed over that they expect beneficial activity 
to flow from sacrifice, control of the forces of nature, appeasement 
of the gods or their favour. The yellow liquid of Soma is the 
earthly fire which is kindled by the fire of heaven. 

All that happens on earth is repeated in heaven, and earthly life 
is an echo of the invisible world. Does not this suggest a whole 
theory of the spirituality of sculpture, of which all the work of 
Anna Hyatt-Huntington bears brilliant witness? 

There are 33 gods, divided into groups of II each, without any 
hierarchy; the sky, the air (intermediate region) and the region of 
Agni (fire, sun), Indra (the war in the sky) who kills the serpent 
Vritra (Ahi) and releases the waters which Vritra holds priscMier 
in the mountains and the clouds. Dyans pater, Prithivi, Brahma 
Vishnu (god of Hinduism), Varuna (celestial or lunar god) guar- 
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dian of cosmic and moral order. Rudra, god of pestilence and 
father of he winds of Maruts; Ushos, god of the dawn; the two 
Asvins (Dioscuri), the evening and the morning star. 

As sacrifices, the most solenm and efficacious is that of the 
horse, and Anna Hyatt-Huntington has studied the horse in all its 
forms and in all the happenings of its life. Human sacrifices can 
be omitted; Bergaigne, the great Vedic scholar, believes that they 
are calumnies. 

All students of the varied work of Anna Hyatt-Huntington are 
charmed by the serenity and gentlenessc of the conception, more 
often melancholy than amusing, and by the inspiration and expressi¬ 
veness of the whole. The same spirit is found in the Vedas and in 
the serene assurance of evolved Christianity: moral ideas, notions 
of sin and of penitence. However, the Vedic prayers are for 
earthly goods, and some scholars, English, Hindu and French, 
think that the deep ritualism and naturalism of the hymns are the 
work of the priests, to whom we owe the texts which have come 
down to us. 

Ceremonial veils the mystic pantheism of the primitive religion 
beneath. 

It is M. Bergaigne who suggests that the Vedic hymns are par¬ 
ticularly wonderful as the first hymns of an Aryan race perplexed 
by alarming and terrible natural phenomena. 

As we look at the work of Anna Hyatt-Huntington, we are struck 
by the same freshness of inspiration, but there is a shade of diffe¬ 
rence. 

America has reached the height of Western civilisation in less 
than three centuries. But she has not our thousand years of Western 
aesthetic background, so that, although her artists have studied 
with French, Italian or Anglo-Saxon masters, they have chosen 
what appeals to them and have produced the fresh and spontaneous 
new art of their country. 

Thus freshness and spontaneity of inspiration are combined with 
traditional experience of workmanship which was not possessed by 
the Vedic poets (1000 years before Christ). For them, the virtuous 
man will be re-bom into the caste of the Brahmins and the com- 
-thief will begin life again as a rat, species cursed in India as 
bringing the pestilence which annually in heat and famine deci¬ 
mates die population. 
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As already mentioned, Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s lively sculpture 
has aroused great interest among a people many of whom believe 
in the transmigration of souls to all kinds of earthly animals. 

Associated with Brahminism are two philosophic sytems which 
are becoming somewhat blurred but which have a large influence 
on Hindu even on universal thought. Vedanta is the theory of the 
Vedas, originally propounded eight centuries after Christ by San¬ 
kara. It affirms the identity of souls with one universal soul, and, 
long before Hegel, reduces the external world to the Maya, that 
is, a generalised illusion derived from human intelligence. 

As a generalised conclusion, the end of life is not virtue but 
knowing, for virtue does not bring a man to the divine. Such was 
the opinion of princes and worldly powers despite the priesthood. 
However, Hindu wisdom never liked religious quarrels. The pries¬ 
thood was absolute but did not enslave the minds of the faithful. 

To set against decided pantheism, which is also found among 
many Western sects, there is the realism of the Sankhina philoso¬ 
phers animated by Kapila. 

He believed in the plurality of individuals and matter with the 
spirit, which must have matter to contain itself, matter which, 
without spirit would be formless. 

It is an aesthetic philosophy from the very start, like Focillon 
without the signature. To understand its essence, the spirit must 
detach itself from matter, and its destiny will be accomplished. 

As to their gods, there is some doubt. But the Sankyas acknow¬ 
ledge the infallibility of the Vedas and their atheism is considered 
harmless by priests. 

These two theories, in their opposite effect, are important to the 
work of Anna Hyatt-Huntington, because of her advanced religious 
perception, and in the idea of plurality of being and the manifold 
play of spirit and matter which creates the forms. In this respect 
the Western aesthetic is an evolved one. Aesthetic power gives 
creative revelation to infinitely changing forms of life and move¬ 
ment. 


In the year B.C.530 (?) Mahavira was bom into the caste of 
warriors. He was the founder, probably with others of his caste. 
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of Jainism (the Doctrine of Victory), and Gautama, bom into the 
caste of princes, founded the teaching of Buddhism, that is, the 
Call. Mahavira took part in the Buddhist preaching, but is believed 
to have been older. 

The two doctrines are similar in anti-clericalism, the struggle 
against the Brahmin ritual, and in their common belief in the trans¬ 
migration of souls. Jainism imposed considerable asceticism, mor¬ 
tification (self-torment almost amounting to masochism), while the 
teaching of Buddha is full of gentleness. 

Jainists are more and more rare, confined to the West of India. 

There is an ancient statue of Apollo which experts date about 
B.C.520-40 which, without much doubt is the likeness of Buddha. 
It is not unique. The t 3 rpe repeats itself again and again in India 
and China. 

One of these statues (how, remains a problem) found its way 
to India by way of Ionia. 

Fortunately, there are some theories about it. India about 
B.C.500 had commercial intercourse with Ionia, the mother of 
Greek sculpture; in India the Greeks were known as Yavavas 
(Javones). Moreover, 520B.C. is the actual or legendary date of 
the voyage of Pythagoras to India and China. 

There is as evidence the preaching of Buddhism and the 
collected writings of Buddha Sakyia-Mouni, or those of which he 
was indirectly the author, as was Christ of the New Testament. 

Tradition has it that at the death of Buddha a congress was 
held, attended by 500 monks. 

Was it to recite his teachings in chants, or did they meet to 
establish definitive texts? The congress is apocryphal and so is 
the one reputedly held a century later. On the other hand, there 
are genuine inscriptions which commemorate that in A.D. 244 King 
Asok was converted to Buddhism and organised a peaceful diffusion 
of its teaching. The authority for this is in the sermons inscribed 
on stones, wheih are alway reliable evidence, and authentic docu¬ 
ments. 

A few remarics follow on the life of Buddha as handed down by 
oral tradition. He was bom about B.C.JOO at Kapilavastou, 100 
miles from Benares, and his parents were Scythian princes reining 
in that country. An inscription was found in Nepal, on the slopes 
of the Himalaya, mentioning the pilgrimage of Asoka to the holy 
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places associated with the life of Buddha. Up to the age of 29 
years he led the gay life of his social group. 

This ended when in the course of one afternoon he saw a para¬ 
lysed old man, a sick man and a corpse. A tempter offered him 
the empire over the world if he would renounce his vocation. Who 
was the tempter and what the vocation ? 

He abandoned his goods, his wife, his son, and became a beggar, 
and in this guise he travelled all through India recruiting followers. 
At Benares he preached a kind of gospel. At 80, he died of indi¬ 
gestion from eating pork and rice. His relics were shared out 
among his disciples. 

The date of his death has been fixed at B.C.440, by putting 
together the evidence of the chronology of Asoka, within about 
30 years. 
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India suffered from the tyranny of the caste system and the 
formalism of the Brahmins. The priesthood gained from the strife 
among the feudal lords. Warriors, unable to become Brahmins, 
entered monasteries as ascetics and attracted the veneration of the 
populace. Gautama was one of these. He started an anti-ritualist 
schism, suppressed the priests and the sacrifices, proclaiming that 
they were useless because there are no gods to whom to offer them. 

Eventually each caste became open to anyone who had the will 
and the capacity. 

The priesthood stormed against these reforms and put a price 
on the head of the reformer who was suppressing the privilege of 
birth. 

The new religion had universal appeal in the manner of Saul 
of Tarsus. The dominant idea is classical asceticism. Happiness 
is not of this world, for past and future existence are equally lamen¬ 
table, so that suicide is a fruitless act, for it cannot prevent re-birth. 
What is necessary is to renounce the desire to live. Those who 
reduce life to nothing will not be re-bom. 

Self-mortification is useless. It is enough to reduce to the mini¬ 
mum all that attaches to the world. 

Virtue and charity have no meaning in themselves, except as 
means of renouncing egoism. They should be practised, for libe- 
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ration is one of the fruits of love. When all will to live is exhausted, 
man will experience the sweetness of Nirvana. Everyone cannot 
live as a monk, so the layman who is charitable (especially to 
monks) is assured of salvation. He can marry and possess goods. 
The precept is not to kill, even an animal, and not to become 
contaminated, for example by drinking wine. 

Like Pythagoras, Gautama remembered his previous incarnations 
and used them for stories, anecdotes and fables which have been 
collected under the title of Jatakas (births). 

The text is charming and strongly brings to mind Anna 
Hyatt-Huntington’s illuminating statues of the animal community, 
maternal love, paternal devotion and internecine quarrels. The 
charming way in which her statues bring out her human feeling 
for animals has already been described. Although our sculptress 
does not exactly have in mind the fables and stories of Buddha, yet 
the one recalls the other, and the statues would make perfect illus¬ 
trations. Hindu nature has instinctively recognised the warmth 
and charm which brings together the fables and the statues. 
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It is now time to bring together Buddhism and Christianity. 
The obvious resemblances refer to events which developed later: 
the birth of Buddha, the holy old man, and the pilgrims hailing 
him in his cradle are legends which grew up later than the Chris¬ 
tian epic. 

On the other hand, Christianity has a link with Buddhism in 
the legend of the monk Barlaam who converted in India in the 
Vlth century the son of the king of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

Such affinities — and they are not bad — are remarkable, but 
still more so is the fact that Buddhism did not spread over Palestine, 
although King A^ka, in B.C.220, claimed to have sent missionaries 
«to the Greek kings, his good neighbours, and to the Pharaohs ». 

The first mention of Buddha in a Western text occurs in a Greek 
writer, Clement of Alexandria, in A.D.220. Another resemblance 
is in the proliferation of monasteries. In India, monasteries became 
feudal lordships, and often very wealthy. The increase of new 
monks and nuns, and of customs more or less corrupt, made ne- 
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cessary the creation of hierarchies and the laying down of strict 
rules. 

Buddha-worship involves relics and images. The new cult of 
the stupa temples resulted in a modified priesthood, which Buddha 
would certainly not have wished. 

The conversion of Asoka (B.C.264-227) was followed by wides¬ 
pread prosel 5 ^ism. The son and daughter of Asoka introduced 
Buddhism into Ceylon, which is still Buddhist with a strong Moslem 
minority, and where customs have remained relatively unchanged. 

Another similarity is the way in which sects developed in India 
as the doctrine grew and flourished. 

The Grand Vehicule is very strongly ascetic. As well as the 
internal struggles of Buddhism, there was the sustained hostility 
of the Brahmins. A hundred years after the birth of Christ, a 
Scythian king, Kaniska, who struck coins engraved by Greeks, and 
in the Greek style but with the effigy of Buddha, sought in vain to 
reform the doctrine. 

About A.D.630 Hinen-Tsang, Chinese sage of venerated me¬ 
mory, visited India and was greatly disquieted by the decadence of 
religion. 

After having conquered half of India, China, Burma and Tibet, 
Buddhism crossed to Japan and Siam, where it still counts almost 
500 millions of the faithful. It must, however, be conceded that 
the elasticity of Buddhist theology facilitates the increase of adhe¬ 
rents. Buddhism does not exclude any other faith, except — and 
still relatively — Christianity. Buddhism, for its part, is infinitely 
varied. In Tibet, it has developed a theocracy called Llamism, but 
to speak of this would require a separate study, and would go beyond 
the subject into occultism. 

Buddhism is the major event of Hindu religious history. It cons¬ 
titutes the definitive establishement in popular religious belief of 
the transmigration of souls, and can be grouped with many Indo¬ 
nesian polytheistic sects and popular superstitions. 

There are also the Trimourti (cult of the Brahmin Trinity), Siva, 
Vishnu, the Maharata, the Ramoyana, the Puranos and about a 
hundred and sixty associated cults which have nothing to do with 
the suject under discussion. 

The subject in question is to study religious beliefs in relation 
to the work of a Western artist, so as to explain how it is diat 
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Hindu people have come to understand her work so well, and Ae 
point has been amplified by bringing them together. It now remains 
to examine any relationship that Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s work 
may have with Hindu art, itself religious in inspiration. 
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It must not be thought, any more than for China, to be an iso¬ 
lated phenamenon born in the night of time. 

Two facts predominate. 1) The religious history of the Indo- 
- Aryan populations, and 2) The fact that Europe since the con¬ 
quests of Alexander, and even long before, was in commercial contact 
with India. 

What is Hindu art ? What is the nature of its aesthetic, and its 
tendencies ? 

Architecture bears witness to all the races and religions which 
have predominated in the land. But, above all the diferences, it 
shows a wonderful decorative and picturesque inclination which is 
found in India and not elsewhere, and without any break in conti¬ 
nuity. 

Besides, if there really was an archaic, prehistoric India, its 
traces can be foimd, as in China, in religious documents rather than 
in the evidence of sculpture and applied art. 

We know from the texts that when, about B.C.300, architects 
began to use stone in building, they tried to copy in stone what had 
hitherto been done in wood. 

This gives only an imperfect idea of archaic building, for the 
simple reason that the techniques of building in wood are not the 
same as in stone, and that it is impossible to copy wood faithfully 
in stone. Nevertheless, in the writings of Asc^a it is said that 
84,000 monuments were set up in India by these early builders! 

The true point of departure for Hindu building is the Buddhist 
era; from other documents it seems that this is due to the arrival 
of Greek experts, pure technicians, who worked from the plans of 
Buddhist architects. If all the building in the country before 
B.C.500 is omitted, a Buddhist style can be recognised. Its cha¬ 
racteristics are Lots, pillars surmounted by a symbolic effigy. Stops, 
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Topes or StupaSy raised in some territory hallowed by legend, with 
relics at the top or at the base. (Punjab, Kabulistan, Selolabod.) 
There are also the Chaitjos, chapels for prayer, often in rocky 
cavities. 

Later, there are the monasteries (Viros), which bear the imprint 
of Western styles, with interior courtyard surrounded with sculpture 
and fresco paintings. (North-West of the country.) 

India from B.C.150 to beyond A.D.600 had constant contact 
with the Greek kings of Bactria and the Aracid princes of Persia. 
This may explain the architectural resemblances. 

First, and almost original, is the Jainist style, which came in 
with the decline of Buddhism: new forms, decorative subjects, a 
concern for the picturesque (Temple of Mount Aboun and Paris- 
nat); sometimes on the side of a little hill (Palatana). 

The two types of construction associated with the Jainist cult 
date from this time: bettus, the court open to the sky, with effigies 
of a saint (Stravana of Belgola at Mysore) or the bastis of the same 
date in the North, modified by Dravidian art. 

There are three styles: Dravidian, Chaloukya and Northern. 
The temple has the four classical divisions (for example, the Temple 
of Ellora at Madras). They show how the artists have tried to find 
something new: (a monolithic dome or a pyramid of 13 storeys at 
Tandjour). 

In the North, the temple is a simple cube of stone. In the region 
of the pyramid the dome appears. 

Thus, in relation to Western countries, Hindu architecture 
developed rather late, starting from the time when India became 
acquainted with Western architecture and began to adopt its techni¬ 
ques. 

There are besides a few rather rough-hewn statues which scholars 
consider to be possibly pre-Buddhist, but the history of Hindu 
sculpture as a whole only begins with Buddha. 

A special school grew up whose only task was to multiply his 
effigy, always the same: that is, of a pre-conceived type constantly 
repeated. 

There are also sculptures of episodes in the earthly life of Buddha 
which show Graeco-Bactrian influence. There are some good 
things, but the continual insistence on a sin^e subject ends by 
stifling all individual initiative and artistic curiosity. 
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There is something approaching art, of which the museums in 
London, Berlin, Vienna and Lahore have interesting examples. 

As a reaction from artistic exhaustion, a new Buddhist art 
succeeded to the first. Here the arms, legs and muscles of the god 
are multiplied, and richly decorated, with an amazing abundance 
of details. As already suggested, the Hindus see the same subjects 
as ourselves, but see them differently. No doubt the exhaustion 
of talent did give a wealth of decoration to the eternal Buddha: 
still, the lively world of Mrs. Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s varied 
sculpture is, to our mind, vastly preferable. 

Painting. It is known that the palaces were richly decorated 
and possessed fine collections of paintings and frescoes. Since the 
first centuries of our era painting and design have been accomplish¬ 
ments among the cultured classes. Every Hindu of an educated 
caste was capable of painting a portrait. The art of drawing and 
painting seans to have been complementary to poetry, as happened 
in Japan or in Indo-China. 

Specimens of painting are, however, rather rare. The famous 
frescoes of Ajanta are well-known. (A.D.520 or 630). The paint¬ 
ing is rich and restrained in tone. The chief two-dimensional art 
is fresco. Wall-painting would be more exact, for fresco implies a 
technique in wax, glue and distemper, adapted to the material which 
covers a wall. From this point of view, the Hindus seem to have 
developed a more supple, oily and durable technique than our own, 
or at least allowing repairs, repainting and retouching, which are 
so difficult with our procedures. 

The two most beautiful and perfectly preserved frescoes date 
from the XVIth Century: Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur, now 
in the Lallgarh Palace, Bikaner, Rajastan. In the same museum 
the Maharajah Kessari Singh, on horseback, is throwing down a 
lioness. In the same museum, Kamodi Ragini, there is no attempt 
to create space. And it is on the notion of space that we judge a 
painting. 

There are frescoes where the composition represents three actions 
happening simultaneously in depth on the same plane. It is not 
from ignorance of painting. They have a different notion from 
ours of time and space; also of the order of things. 

Hindu pictorial art has disappeared, except in miniature. This, 
in Tibet, has reached extraordinary beauty. There are the illumi- 
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nated manuscripts, and the well-known drawings which amateurs 
like so much. 

India to-day has artists in all parts of the conferation, and they 
are painting with much activity. They are using Western techni¬ 
ques and procedures. 


13 

We have lost a friend indeed in the passing of the late Professor 
Kentish Ananda Coomaraswamy. He was Curator of the Hindu 
section of the Boston Museum (U.S.A.), and an eminent authority 
on Far Eastern art. He wrote in 1939 suggesting a work written 
for the Hindu public through which the art of Anna Hyatt-Hun- 
tington might become a valuable bond of union between America 
and India. 

There was much to think about in this. When two countries, 
in the aesthetic sense, find an approach, it must be primarily because 
of some similarities, but also that each may borrow from the other 
what it lacks. 

The origins of American art are the same as those of Hindu art. 
Hindu art is the product of Greek art when it was still in the 
classical period, though modified in Iran and Bactria. American 
art is the product of Greek art interpreted by the high Renaissance, 
first in Italy and then in France. 

It is, of course, understood that any discussion of Hindu sculp¬ 
ture must rest on what is known. America (U.S.A.) and India 
are countries with parallel civilisations. India had an Aryan civili¬ 
sation and then transmitted it to us through the Vedic literature. 

In Greece, Persia and other parts of Europe the Aryans are 
old acquaintances. They were warriors, men of religion and poets, 
but it seems that their only concern with the sculptural arts was 
to ravage and destroy everything in their path. It is uncertain how 
much of the autochthonous civilisation they demolished when in 
B.C.1500 they settled in the Punjab. According to scholars, little 
is known about this. 

It is clear the famous Aryans appropriated everything which 
appealed to them in the autochthonous civilisation, without being 
capable of constructing one for themselves. 
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In Greece, they discovered the Ionic art and attempted to asso¬ 
ciate with it a Doric art which, as stated in our Histop^ of the 
Language of Western Sculpture (‘), never existed, according to the 
authorities, except in their intentions. 

Still, they were good legislators when it suited them. If the 
autochthonous peoples of India had built in stone at the time of 
the Aryan invasion, no doubt the Aryans would have continued to 
do so. But it may be remembered that it is established fact that it 
was only in B.C.300 that stone was used as a building material in 
place of wood. The very rare stone sculptures which seem to be 
earlier than the Aryans are scarcely even rough-hewn. No progress 
in the plastic arts can be credited to the Aryans. They were 
influenced by Greek technicians. Allusion has already been made 
to the formal texts on which this rests. 

Neither can U.S.A. claim a high antiquity. They did not have 
any Aryans. But they had the French, the Anglo-Saxons and 
above all the Irish, and these in turn have linked them with the 
Germans, the Dutch, the Italians, the Basques and the Spanish. 

The art of the Western conquerors took root and became modi¬ 
fied in U.S.A. The details will be found, step by step, in Louis 
Reau’s History of French Sculpture in the United States. 

American development is notable for great intensity of output, 
but is less rich than India’s, where there was a long chain of factors 
and events which arc not so numerous in the American evolution. 

There is a common Greek source for India, China and Indo- 
-China on the one side, and for U.S.A. on the other; but there is 
an essential difference in the filtering of the waters from the foun¬ 
tain-head. For India, the filter was Iranian, Persian. In India are 
to be found sculpture, beaten copper, decoration perfected to a high 
degree and painting. 

It is a painting which varies in size, but is always illuminated 
and miniaturist. It is the way of Hindu painting that it sees things 
in the same manner, but with somewhat larger proportions than 
the West, and without relief. 

As has been said, Hindu sculpture begins with multiple repre¬ 
sentations of Buddha and merely perpetuates the subject, with a 
little variety towards the end. 

(*) In preparation. 
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In American sculpture, painting and design there is a constant 
aspiration towards r 3 rthmic reliefs, as in the art which inspires them. 
One has only to study Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s progressive mastery 
of stylisation. The beginning is found in Jeunesse, with its renas¬ 
cent inspiration. The style is free from fussy movement and 
evinces a very characteristic dynamism which could be identified as 
a continuous struggle for individualism. Anna Hyatt-Huntington 
in her long and brilliant career has had one great aim : Nec plu- 
ribus impar, and this increasingly shows itself in a growing sensibi¬ 
lity of style, which becomes more intense and more concentrated. 
It is a slow evolution from careful observation to a synthesis of 
herself, such strong self-characterisation that, on seeing one of her 
works for the first time, the observer would at once attribute 
it to her. 

With the Diana, as she points her arrow at the birds, there is 
nothing baroque in the rhythm of the muscles. There is harmony 
in the modelling, in the lines and in the polished surfaces which 
recall the Italo-French, not the Greek. There are no completely 
polished surfaces in Greek statues. Nothing is more finely riddled 
than a nude of Phidias. 

Is it necessery to recall the experiment of Rodin at night in the 
Louvre, bringing out by projected lights the numberless individual 
reliefs in the polished surfaces of the nudes? 

The polished surface was re-introduced by Rodin to give har¬ 
mony to the feminine nudes in the 18th Century style of orfmrerie. 
This is the way Anna Hyatt-Huntington uses it, a conclusion which 
directly and logically follows. Students of Clodion know that for 
technical artifice he is a true sculptor whose works breathe grandeur, 
and not a modeller of miniatures. It is the same with the eminent 
American sculptress. 

Polished surfaces give added charm to elongated modelling. 
Madame Anna Hyatt-Huntington has used them well. Her century 
is the Grand Century of Bernini, Bouchardon and the first Coyse- 
vox. Why is this? Because such a well-defined art is a constant 
invitation to ornament. And from there the way is open to the 
integration of the decoration into the unity of the whole work, which 
is such a laudable aim. 

What we call classical art is really only a derivation from Ale¬ 
xandrian Hellenistic, which is so rich in masterpieces; but it had 
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little relationship with the parent Greek except for a few memories. 
What is called classical art is the revival of the antique in the genius 
of Michelangelo, Verrocchio, Donatello or Cellini, which has nothing 
Greek in it, not the art of the ancient Greeks, nor the vision of 
Phidias or Praxiteles. These great masters, including Bernini, knew 
little of the antique. Thus Anna Hyatt-Huntington has drawn ins¬ 
piration from the great masters of Vth and Vlth Century Athens 
in the same way as Houdon did, to cite only him. It is the same 
with Jean Goujon and John of Bologna. Antique statues have 
never been models to be copied with aesthetic fidelity. But, without 
being realist, they involve a realistic technique: (geometric deli¬ 
neation of the symbol, the use of planes, perspective, harmony and 
movement, unity), which all Western artists know and use, as well 
as the sculptural mechanism of the cette and of the modelling, etc. 
Moreover, Anna Hyatt-Huntington learnt this valuable lesson from 
the Italians and the French. Such was also the case with the sculp¬ 
tors of ancient India. Each has taken what he desired from the 
same basket. The differences are not essential. They are simple: 
that Western artists look for movement, relief and life, the Hindu 
is dreaming of a synthesis. 

The Medici claimed to have collected in their gardens all the 
statues which Pompey brought back from the pacification of Greece. 

The vanished collections were, however, mostly Italian, and 
came from pagan temples used as quarries for the building of 
Christian churches. The Renaissance confused the Hellenic and 
the Hellenistic. On the other hand, it is accepted that the statuary 

P®rg3mum, and in a general way the Hellenistic work of Asia 
Minor found its way to both India and Persia. But in these two 
countries none of it was copied. 

In the North-East of Italy there is the common case of the 
Venus and Cupid, which was reverenced under the name of the 
Virgin and Child, and of the sphenopagon Apollo metamorphosed 
into Christ. 

At Naples, such exploitation of temples as quarries has enriched 
celebrated collections, and it is almost the same with the fragments 
of statues reconstructed by the Medici. 

The question naight indeed be asked as to where Donatello, 
Michelangelo, Bernini, Cellini, Verrocchio could have met with the 
art of Phidias, or of Praxiteles, or contemporary masterpieces such' 
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as the Nikeas of Samothrace or the Amphxtrite of Melos (Venus 
of MUo). 

The art of the Grand Century, which we call classical, owes 
little to Vthe Century Athens or to neo-archipelagian statuary. It is 
simply because of its technical prestige that this art has dominated 
Western teaching. In India this technical influence has the air of 
being much older, but it is not so simple as that. India, down to 
the end of the XVIIIth Century, thanks to her much-needed use 
of Greek techniques, seemed to have finished her journey, but after 
1820 she took to the practice of Western sculpture, understood as 
we understand it, and now she is making another journey, in com¬ 
pany with Paris, Rome, London and New York. 

Anna Hyatt-Huntington brought to India her own individual 
classicism, which is eternal classicism: vision of the subject, detailed 
study and execution according to nature. 

Hindu art of the past is not indeed oblivious of nature. It recol¬ 
lects it without having observed it, or it dreams of it. « Hindu art 
seems to be looking in nature for itself, and, because it does not 
discover itself there, it fills the want by an abstract operation which 
makes it into a psychic reality; it might almost be called a cerebral 
reality were it not for the splendour of the colouring, the apotheosis 
of the palette ». (Jean Rouvray). 

And this also has changed. 


14 

The Greeks, down to the Ilnd Century of our era, did not work 
on individual models, but on types of beauty arrived at by taking 
the mean from a number of chosen subjects. They did not allow 
any living individuality, and this is why they have left us very few 
faithful portraits, but rather allusions to famous personalities with 
the names engraved under the torso of the statue. 

Portraiture is primarily a Roman art of the epoch beginning 
with Caesar, imported from Alexandria, from whence seems to 
have come the genius which set in motion the sculpture of the 
West. 

The Hindus, however, are excellent portraitists. We have some 
of their portraits back to B.C.800, but of course the chronology is 
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uncertain (*). Down to the XVIIIth Century their portraits have 
the charm of Chinese portraits (of the Southern school), and these 
seem to have been inspired by the Hindus, themselves inspired by 
the Persians. (?) 

There is great charm in the colouring, the incomparable drawing 
of the framework and the magnificent palette. The ground is 
always light, the greens violent, the mauves, steel greys and indigos 
of the garments are of a magnificence which attracts and charms 
the eye. 

Illumination is frequent, but in the style of the Persian illumi¬ 
nations and miniatures of the best centuries (end of XVIIth and 
XVIIIth Centuries). 

The portraiture is of great beauty, but with the defect that it 
does not suggest the characteristics of the model by reproducing 
physical traits. It should be added that this is an evolved art which 
has become modernised. There exist at this hour in Europe Hindu 
portrait artists, drawing in hard pencil, with the silver point, who 
show a genius equal to that of Ingres for clear, definitive characte¬ 
risation. Mention might be made of Kahris. While preserving 
his oriental character, he has become Westernised in workmanship. 
He has a great reputation. 

I have elsewhere made a technical study of the portrait busts 
of Anna Hyatt-Huntington. To her, the traits of a face are a 
revelation of character, and she has a great mastery of the inter¬ 
pretation in sculpture of these mysterious relationships. 

In recent exhibitions of painting there have been portraits by 
Hindu painters which have the charm and brilliance of those by 
their ancient brothers and compatriots; they have brought to their 
art a psychology which makes it a thing which is almost perfect. 

The old spirit perpetuates itself, for the paintings are doubles of 
the very purpose of the painters. The role of the double in the 
interpretation of the human face cannot be too much emphasized, 
above all in Buddhist painters. It is enough to point this out as a 
fact. It affects very little the art of the actual portrait, always 
grave. 


(') It is humbly suggested that the date is altogether theoretical. It is Fer- 
gussons’s. 
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India is one of the countries to whom history has brought most 
suffering, and the first thing that arouses admiration in her people 
is their acquaintance with grief. 

Their stoicism may be explained, not so much by their religion, 
with its numerous and varied sects and cults, as by the philosophy 
which such a faith brings in its train. There are some Hindus 
who sit at the foot of a tree or a wall and stay there motionless for 
seven or eight hours. 

Never believe that they are begging. They are there as if they 
would be part of the white dust at the edge of the road, a sort of 
pulverised chalk, and they become covered with this dust without 
even shaking their garments. 

The traffic roars past them, threatening to crush them. The 
dust of its passing mounts to a cloud. The dreamer does not move 
for one instant. He accepts the risk of being crushed as he does 
that of being sprinkled with dirty water and domestic rubbish thrown 
by women from the windows into a city street without drains, with 
the sun beating down like a hammer. 

This man’s inactivity is not a pose for a rupee. He is not musing 
nor dreaming. He is thinking. He expresses himself to himself 
simply by thinking. 

There is no need to talk. He cannot read nor write. He is 
indifferent to all that is going on outside himself. And he is con¬ 
vinced that death will not interrupt his thought. The more he 
detaches himself from the external world, the more he degrades 
himself physically, but the more he enriches his spirit. He seeks 
nothing else. 

Imagine this man aroused from his thoughts by a clacking ol 
poultry, two great greyhounds, a noisy flight of herons, or storks 
beating their wings. He will probably pay no attention. He knows 
those animals, or rather, he regards them as a sight, a spectacle. 
And that is enough for him. 

But suppose that, instead of looking at a sight which he watches 
every day, our Hindu finds himself before a statue of the same 
subject by Anna Hyatt-Huntington, his reactions would be quite 
different 
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Wft Sfct N«\vat \ie knew was there, but which the artist has 
seen in a diiierent way from him. The sculpted animal is altogether 
new to him. Now he sees a new, living reality, not one that is 
dreamed. It gives him a new, agreeable, intelligent revelation of the 
exterior life, and it affects him not as a subject but as an expression 
of genius, and of technical skill, inspired by a vision of which he 
had never thought. 

It is a creative operation in reverse, in that it departs from the 
subject so as to arrive at the work. 

The Hindu would not be oriental if he were not a man of taste. 
Taste is an innate quality, recognisable through the aesthetic sense, 
which in turn is required in order to give it expression. 

The most beautiful things in Hindu art are clearly those which 
have in them most of the autochthonous. This is intended to refer 
to the sumptuous decoration, whether in ornamental art, applied 
art, coloured architecture, materials or jewels. 

The humblest Hindu is an unconscious artist, but one who 
knows very well what art expresses. 
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The question arises as to why the Indian people, so conscious 
of beauty, have not had the destiny of Greece, Italy or France in 
great works of sculpture, and also why the most creative work was 
done under Western influence. 

One cause might be the rigid separation of the people into castes. 
A study of French or Italian art strengthens the conviction that 
sculpture has a strongly artisan quality. This was how Michelan¬ 
gelo saw it: «Art is in the hands». Also Rodin: «I am first 
of all a workman, and if it were not so I should not be a sculptor ». 
Cezanne said almost the same thing, and also Claude Monet. The 
great Italian masters were very often of humble origin. 

India has always had artisans who are instinctive geniuses as 
well as craftsmen. 

In the disastrous period for Greece which followed the death 
of Alexander the Great, Athens ceased to be at the aesthetic avis of 
the world. Alexandria of the Ptolemies, Antioch of the Seleucides, 
Asia Minor,... Uprooted, Atticism became a citizen of the world. 
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and lost in power as much as it had gained in stretch by the wars 
of Alexander. 

At the death of the Macedonian, his generals divided his Empire 
among themselves. Instead of Greek city-states, oriental monar¬ 
chies appeared, with absolute sovereigns. In these lies the origin 
of the states of the modern Federation. Connoisseurs in Hindu art 
mostly agree that regionalism continued under the British occupation, 
in spite of constant effort towards centralisation in several services 
(Fine Arts and Education); but that King and Princes maintained 
steady and fertile relationships among themselves and with the 
occupying authorities. These sovereigns, as is well-known, were 
traditional enough not to become Europeanised, yet they did much 
to assimilate Western culture and techniques by sending artists, at 
their own expense, to work in Rome, Venice, Florence, Paris and 
London. The result, in a short time, was to produce the mixed art 
previously mentioned. As these journeys grew more frequent, closer 
commercial and intellectual relationships developed between the 
Hindus and Europe, leading to a Westward evolution. The artists 
assimilate the teclmiques which seem to them most practical, while 
preserving the individual aspect of their art. Thus this period of 
transformation in India recalls the Renaissance. The artists work 
for the Princes and for wealthy patrons. 

Art, in the service of these patrons, is beautifying towns with a 
material grandeur aimed at effect rather than perfection. The 
disadvantage is that aeshetic culture does not penetrate beyond the 
upper classes. It does not reach the people in the way in which, 
in the West, the most brilliant masterpieces of sculpture can dazzle 
the eyes of ordinary folk. However, sculpture in the Hindu Republic 
is becoming a civilising force, and no longer merely a delight and 
a luxury. 

The period between the death of Alexander (B.C.323) and the 
conquest of Greece by Pompee, is known as Hellenistic, in contrast 
to Hellenic. During this period the school of Alexandria basically 
transformed Greek art, and endowed Italy with masterpieces which, 
with the introduction of the model, and by direct realism, still play 
the part of classical art in the West. 

After the power serenity of Phidias, the grace and languor of 
Praxiteles, the passion of Scopas, the nervous energy of Lysippus, 
it remained to the schools of BLhodes and Pergamum to express 
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physical suffering, the ardour of love, the torments of voluptuousness, 
the tumults of the soul and the body. 

Then, when the types of gods and heroes had become fixed, it 
was time for the magnificent artists of Alexandria to catch the 
lyrical moments of human and even animal life. These Hellenistic 
artist were the creators of the portrait bust, in the resemblance of 
the model, and they delighted in naturally d 5 mamic sculpture in 
praise of rural life. 
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As to popular comprehension, that is the essence of the matter. 
Cultured Hindus have a very detailed knowledge of the history of 
art. They are acquainted with Impressionism, Cubism, Corot, 
Cezanne, Utrillo, Picasso. They have come across Rene Huyghe 
and Focillon. They read the artistic and aesthetic reviews as much 
as we do. The ease and rapidity of travel and communications 
across the world to-day is eliminating racial divisions among the 
peoples, at least in the cultivated classes. 

Thus sculpture by artists of all countries differs less and less, 
and so Hindu painters work at home as is done in France, Switzerland 
or Italy. Yet, as they develop their technique, and their sense of 
values in brushwork, they are also striving to affirm their religious 
feeling and their faith in a non-realist metaphysical art of a spirit 
peculiar to themselves. 

The artists of India to-day are steadily interpreting their beauti¬ 
ful and colourful country. They paint a landscape like Courbet or 
Delacroix. 

The art conferences at Geneve and Venice, and the extremely 
brilliant part played in them by experts in Hindu art, are still 
vividly in mind. The Hindus spoke English, French or Italian with 
a most astonishing correcness of style and right choice of words. 
There is a saying: Polyglot as a Russian; as a Hindu would not 
be less appropriate. They know how to appreciate works of art 
with the taste of the period. They know what they are talking 
about, and, when discussing their own countiys art, they put it in 
its inimitable historical tradition. They are imiversal humanists. 

They go to school with all nations in the sure knowledge of the 
basic pacifism of their own country. Like all peoples who are, not 
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under-developed but differently developed, they are very conscious 
that they too have had profound influences on the aesthetic life of 
other countries. 

To speak of Tibet would require another study, for it would be 
necessary to add a historic chapter on the dead sciences. 

The subject of India, cradle of these sciences, has been treated 
by Saint-Yves d’Alveydre, Dr. Gerard Encausse; Josephin Peladan 
is engaged on it to a certain extent, on the aes^etic plane. 

The splendours of Angkor-Vat have recently been revealed, and 
Hindu aesthetes have seen in its fantastic art their country’s highest 
aesthetic achievement. They saw in the art of Khmer the «deep 
roots of their national art, of their Hindu genius of the flowering 
of Hindu idea, without being in the least troubled by the realist 
aspirations, which, logically speaking, ought to have seemed to 
them mere heresies. To them, it appeared only as a break in fifteen 
hundred years of interior harmony and silent mystery. 

Some of them felt that they had lost their way. Others resented 
the break, but at least it gave plenty of scope for internal fireworks. 

The disillusionment will not last long, but there are some who 
suffer from it. 

Antiquity as old as the beginnings of mankind would be no more 
than legend. M. Trouve, who « excavated » and «traced » the 
whole thing, established that the buildings are medieval and coincide 
with the awakening of Hindu art, at the height of the period of 
Buddhist expansion. 

It can be seen from this, even better than in China, that the 
first signs of Hindu art were far from being local phenomena. 
Feunereau and Porcher have discovered it in Sanskrit inscriptions 
which leave the matter in no doubt. 
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The interest shown by Hindu authorities in the work of Anna 
Hyatt-Huntington can be explained by their appreciation of all 
points of style which the critic notices. On what grounds ? First, 
for its realism, and its style, and for the way in which it appeals 
directly to the heart and sensibility of die spectator. He admires 
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the statue because it is life itself, and because of its striking directness 
of expression. 

Anna Hyatt-Huntington does not neglect the use of ornament. 
As has already been shown, the decorative side is integrated into the 
suject and adds to its charm and eloquence. And then there is 
the educative aspect. The artist is wonderfully familiar with the 
instincts of animals. She exteriorises them with much delicacy and 
persuasiveness, and the maximum of credibility. Of course, her art 
is not anecdotal. It tells no story. It does not mix any fable with 
the subject. It is sculpture itself in action. That is why it is so 
captivating. 

A very wonderful trait belonging to the contemplative Hindu is 
the power of his inner life, and the brilliant quality of his thought. 
Without coming out of himself he ovenvhelms the world. 

The Hindu, by definition, has a prodigious memory, which 
compensates for his small knowledge of a note-book, a pencil or 
a pen. It is a visual memory. He never forgets what he has 
seen, for his memory is a mass of notes. Moreover, the art of 
our sculptress is one which very easily impresses its forms on the 
memory. 

It has already been suggested that the ordinary man in India 
sees the same things as ourselves, but he sees them differently. 
In an animal, we see organic life released in external life. We are 
positivists. 

But the majority of almost 500 million Hindus dominating by 
their numbers the other races of the peninsular, and who are the 
main subject of this study, do not believe in the external life. It is 
a people which only believes in its meditative soul, knowing whence 
it came and where it will go. It is this which explains, in all its 
fatalism, the submissiveness of the Hindu under so many different 
forms of grief. There are so many ways of expressing these various 
forms, and the most spiritual way of all, for the Hindu, is the con¬ 
templation of the animal. 

In many temples there are paintings, frescoes and reliefs with 
files of various kinds of animals. Mention has already been made 
of the sanctity the people attach to the cow, the goat, the incarnation 
of fertility ; to the horse and the elephant, representing power, and 
to the tiger, sacred in spite of all that the people suffer frran it; 
and so on. 
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Nature in all these living forms appears in the work of Madame 
Anna Hyatt-Huntington, with, a liveliness heightened by realist art. 
The reason for the popularity of Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s animal 
art is perhaps deeper than we realize. It may be religious rather 
than aesthetic or curious. The Hindu religions which follow the 
cult of sacred animals, for example, the cow, do not represent it in 
any particular style. It is the believer who is made in a style to 
arouse him to a new way of thinking. But the people, like a child, 
are attracted more in the sense of curiosity satisfied, or by something 
new and unexpected. They grasp Western realism more as a toy 
or a plaything. 

In the reverse of what has has been said and written, the repro¬ 
duction of statues and animal pictures in Hindu art is much less 
frequent than that of the Buddha type, and only becomes more 
frequent at the period when art is devoted to depicting scenes from 
the active life of Buddha. 

Such art does not greatly insist on the sacred character of the 
animals represented. They occur in reliefs, or on panels free of all 
movement and all relief. They can only be recognised by their 
shapes. On this point, M. F. Gregory Oslov, one of those to whom 
we owe excellent studies of Scythian and Siberian art, has put 
forward a theory, at present controversial, that the priesthood 
forbade the represenation in Hindu art of any sacred animal in 
motion. 

In this way the enthusiasm with which the Hindu people 
greeted Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s animals in movement can be 
well understood. Many Hindus would read her meaning: the 
animal is living and moving not only in its dynamism but in its 
inner life. 

Aesthetically, the artist’s work is not concerned with universality. 
It is very rarely an attempt at generalisation, except perhaps in 
monumental art. Architecture is an art which generalises. The 
Hindus have a genius for decoration. Decoration in itself parti¬ 
cularises when it is concerned with the picturesque, but it generalises 
when its aim is to please the greatest number. 

Western sculpture is not divided into absolute types. It has 
the merit of being infinitely varied. 

Anna Hyatt-Huntington exemplifies this. She slides from the 
particular to the general, from the type to the individual, from the 
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monumental style to the decorative, and everything blends together 
in harmony without discord, with an ease equal to that of Lucretius. 

The Hindu spirit is humanist. His ideal of enlightened universa- 
lism with peace among men has already been mentioned. Humanism 
makes an admirable s5miphony, of good tonality, but hardly colourful 
and of sublime but monotonous lyricism. 

The Creator has set a high value on humanism; but, before 
universal humanism is reached, he has willed to each race and 
civilisation its own humanism. 

The Chinaman expresses himself in his own style, the Frenchman 
in his, the Italian the same. The Hindu style is curious, accentuated, 
with a lyrical palette. The shadows consist of a sorte of subfusc 
colouring, with the effect that the slightest lightening takes on the 
air of fresco. Now, all this particularism has disappeared. Hindu 
masters are working at the Academy Jullian or with Colarossi. 
They use a brush like Delacroix himself and they paint tame tigers 
in a garden or in the zoo at Vincennes. 

Before a well-fixed easel, holding the palette in one hand like 
a shield, with the other brandishing like a sabre a large straight 
brush of marten, they hurl appeals to the universality of art and 
the human race. 

Look, for example, at a tiger which they paint in the manner 
of Decamps or Robie. There is no question of the talent: The 
tiger is painted with great sureness. It is a particular tiger, very 
characteristic. It is the tiger which they have before their eyes, at 
liberty or rather prisoner in an island surrounded by a large surface 
of water. 

It is not the purely formal tiger of the Hindu frescoes, general¬ 
ising a type or representing an animal species. This one is an 
individual, very different from two other tigers which he saw toge¬ 
ther in semi-liberty. The conception of the subject has altogether 
changed. 

The Hindu painter in question has become a Western man. 
The tendency of Oriental civilisation is to regard the individual as 
negligible; only the mass has importance, and in the mass for any 
purpose one man can indifferently be replaced by another. 

This is, however, not quite the case at the present hour. The 
government of India is holding on to its educated men, its artists, 
technicians, engineers, doctors or scholars. 
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All the work of Anna Hyatt-Huntington tends to individualism. 

That is, individualisation of the animal life which serves as her 
model, for each animal is a particular being, representing a definite 
individual of its kind. The artist understands its nature and asso¬ 
ciates herself with the character and peculiarities of the specimen. 
Sculpture is individualised; though no doubt expressed with a 
classicism taken from the best sources, the artist has made it her own, 
and has developed her own style and not adopted a borrowed one. 

It is remarkable how many technical methods this mater of 
animal art uses in her great work with its changing inspiration. 
She does not allow herself any general theory. She is critical of 
the sculptor who uses a stereotyped style, as in a tiger who is all 
tiger at the same time without being an individual tiger. 

This is what Anna Hyatt-Huntington has always refused. Before 
she sculpts any animals, she begins by living in their company on 
her ranch. She studies their ways, their character, their behaviour 
in all the events of their lives, and at the moment when she feels 
that she profoundly understands her models, Anna Hyatt-Huntington 
feels ready to sculpt them — never still, either in some familiar 
posture or, going beyond the conventions of representation, in some 
unusual attitude or unexpected movement. 

Would it be fanciful to suggest that Anna Hyatt-Huntington, 
by her example, has animated the figures in Hindu sculpture and 
set them marching along? 

She is evidently responsible in more than one way for this 
development, or at least has influenced it. 

Reference has already been made to the way in which the eminent 
American artist has striven to idealise her realism ; certainly this is 
one reason why she is recognised by those to whom art still belongs 
to the world of dreams. 
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The essential characteristic of Brahman or Buddhist art is its reli¬ 
gious aspect. 

In the plastic arts, religion manifests itself in the inspiration 
of the work, and in a technical way of giving it a sacred tone by 
simplifying it so that nothing appears except what gives a spiritual 
sense. 
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The spirit of a work shows itself in some point of observation, 
some detail to emphasize what may appear secondary, some unex¬ 
pected way of composition which gives sense to forms made of 
stone. 

The spirituality of a work lies in its power to express and hold 
before the mind a life beyond this earthly life. 

Such a spirit results from a natural mastery of the art of making 
the material speak. Spirituality is a permanent state of mind. 

There is no art more religious than Hindu art. This has been 
so from the origins to the present day; the landscapes, portraits and 
still life of contemporary Hindu artists bear witness to a spirituality 
which our techniques do not usually attain. 

Is spirituality an aesthetic quality? Or does it pre-suppose 
some superiority of a moral order ? By no means. It simply means 
the disavowal of realist sentiments. Buddhist art began in pure 
spirituality. 

As all aesthetes know, the less an art is realist, the more it 
borrows from religious spirituality, and the more an art is realist, 
the more it remains faithful to life. 

It was another accident that led to the introduction of Chinese 
Buddhism into Japan. There it was quickly transformed morally, 
aesthetically and technically, so that for more than a thousand years 
Buddhist art in Japan, not to say Buddha himself, were distinctive. 
The difference was so marked that, although the common origin 
was agreed, Japanese sacred and secular art became known to the 
schools as a separate subject called Far Eastern Realist. But this is 
not the subject of the present work. Hindu fervours are tempered 
by their tolerant liberalism. The Hindu takes his vow to struggle 
against divine wrath, but he does not slay it. The religious atmos¬ 
phere of India, moreover, does not allow of mass evolution. The 
numerous sects of so many confessions, some of them keeping 
unchanged the faith of two thousand years, have prevented a unified 
evolution, though some sects have been subjected to external influen¬ 
ces. Alention has already been made of the influence of Islam on 
die Sikhs, who still go on pilgrimage to Amritsar, where their bible 
is kept. Similarly, the reforms of Romahoun-Roy were under the 
influence of the Evangelical Protestants. 

In some parts of India, the influence of Anna Hyatt-Huntington 
may have had something to do with spiritualism, perhaps more than 
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might be thought. There is no need to return to Ae religious cha¬ 
racter of her work. It has already been discussed in another study. 

The animal part of her work, which is much the most important, 
is a hymn to the Creator. Romahoun Roy, it will be remembered, 
died at Bristol, England, in 1833. His successors were those to 
whom he had delegated his work, principally Reshab Chander Sen, 
friend and collaborator of Professor Max Muller, the aforement¬ 
ioned authority on Indian subjects. Reshab Chander Sen preached 
successfully in London and in America. But he only succeeded 
in creating a third sect: relating to the attitude of the believer 
towards the reputedly infallible Vedas, and to the permanence of 
castes; but this is not a matter to be discussed here. 
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For a predominantly Hindu people there is no reality. There 
is only truth: Nirvana. 

It is not logical truth, but mystical, integral truth. 

For the Westerner, there is a logical truth, abstract and conven¬ 
tional; for example, 2 + 2 = 4. But, as well as this abstraction, 
there is reality, as Christian logic defines it: the thing which 
effectively has the character of being (Axiom), but this definition 
sees in the thing which is real much more than the physical as 
opposed to the metaphysical. It sees, verified by the senses, forms, 
reliefs, colour ,and even dynamism, techniques of manufacture, the 
manifestation of taste, style and character. In the last analysis, 
reality only exists in its aesthetic sense. 

The first aesthetic characteristic of a being or a thing is the 
unity, material as well as spiritual, which at a given moment holds 
and reveals the whole truth of the being or the object. This was 
what was meant by an art critic who recently wrote that the truth 
of a work depends on its unity. It would be hard to find a more 
significant example of the aesthetic unity of reality and truth than 
in the animal work of Anna Hyatt-Huntington. 

The exact outline, vigourous or delicate, with its doctrinaire 
strictness of reality, tends to the continuous affirmation of the unity 
and truth of the models. This has a double advantage, for the 
work itself, and also for the aesthetic mastery of life which she 
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represents. It is a frequent experience to turn away from her 
powerful and virile mastery of the subject to protest against a theoty 
which confuses beauty with truth. Too many artists boil over in 
their search for effervescence, and boldly set their cap at the capture 
of their own conscience, in a fever to discover their own individual 
truth. 

Sometimes this benefits the work, as is shown in the monumental 
work of our sculptress; but more often it is a hard knock for the 
sacred classical doctrine. However, Anna Hyatt-Huntington in her 
animal work gives us no reason to regret it. In every way the 
presence of truth is one of the great joys of the Western artist. 
The realist art of the West, with its perfect understanding of the 
model, is the end-result of six centuries of civilisation. 

The Far East ends up in the same way, but after having des¬ 
cribed quite different circles. In comparative art it is not so much 
a question of taking fragments from different works to analyse and 
evaluate in relation to each other by some arbitrary standard of 
judgment. In aesthetic matters, everything is true, nothing is false, 
and everything is able to be judged. It is the high permanent 
qualities that are of interest to our present study; how they have 
arisen and how they appear in the work of the artists in question. 

The evolution of Hindu art has been different from that of the 
West. It is in essence a visionary art, seeking not the subject and 
the object but some of their appearances. 

The Hindu artist is not seeking the mastery of truth by the way 
of reality. In looking at any particular object he shows the observer, 
who must be completely attentive, an aspect which will be altered 
by the slightest movement. The whole intention of the subject is 
to represent the infinite on the visible plane, and to hold it in mind. 
But for the Western observer the subject is solid and tangible and 
the aspect does not change. 

The art which came in with Buddhism in India and China is 
quite unconcerned with a real subject, even in a superficial form. 

The art consists in the co-ordination of appearances, that is, 
in the external decoration where movement is produced, causing 
changes of aj^arance which are visual phenomena altering the 
reality and throwing back the truth hidden in nothingness. 

Appearances constitute the whole domain of Hindu art. To the 
Hindu, they are the whole intention of the subject, the whole object, 
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theoretically particular, though in practice he tends to generalise. 
This is why he produces such marvels of decoration. 

The same reason explains the lack of relief in his work, the 
absence of forms, or at least their relative monotony. Whereas the 
whole attraction of the statuary of Anna Hyatt-Hrmtington lies in 
the expressive splendour and material richness of the forms, with 
all their possibilities. And the fact that these forms are taken from 
nature adds, from an aesthetic point of view, untold power of 
dogmatic affirmation of reality. 

The painter, Boudin, characterising a cow, said: «It is a bright 
spot in a field », and, to relieve the prolonged ill humour of his 
companion, Gabrielle, said to her: « You are nothing but a bright 
spot in a field ». 

Nevertheless, if one of Boudin’s Norman landscapes represents 
a cow in the aspect of a white spot in the grass, yet beneath this 
appearance it has forms which are indeed those of a cow, a revelat¬ 
ion of organic life and, what, is more, of the characteristics which 
individualise the cow. 

In India, every white cow is a benediction, and the Hindu painter 
has plenty of cows ruminating in fields. 

The fields are simple uniform layers of green colour, and the 
cows are represented by loose forms which are almost those of a cow 
drawn from memory, that is, a cow in general, without anything to 
suggest its internal life. 

A painting comes to mind, belonging to the XVIIIth Century, 
the most evolved period both for Hindu and Chinese art. There 
is no idea of creativity. The artist, an excellent colourist in the 
lavish sense, is content to say: « The green is the grass, the indigo 
is the sky. The white with four legs and a waving tail is a cow ». 
And the imagination of the spectator does the rest. 

However, since the XIXth Century, say 1820-1830, there have 
been sculptors who are modellists, and whose technique is that of 
a Carpeaux or a Falguieres, and painters who paint like Constable 
or Courbet. There have been animal artists, too, who show the 
same concern for synthesis as does Anna Hyatt-Huntington. There 
is an evident and remarkable concern for movement. With a care 
to inform the reader, it is necessary to refer to traditional Hindu 
art, and to Westernised Hindu art. Anna Hyatt-Huntington has 
her own tradition to set against Hindu tradition, yet she approaches 
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Strangely near to contemporary Hindu art. The dates do not allow 
any suggestion that it was she who provoked them to the effort. 
When Anna Hyatt-Huntington was beginning her work, contem¬ 
porary Indian art was producing portraits, landscapes, etc. which 
had already conquered the Western public. Therein lies the whole 
problem. 

To continue, the senses of the spectator arc cajoled by the 
admirable intrinsic richness of the colouring, especially the gold 
and indigo of the sky, and nothing further is needed to invite him 
to meditation. 

It can readily be understood what it is that separates the art of 
Anna Hyatt-Huntington, who creates and brings to life an individual 
animal, and Hindu art, which is an art of suggestion and evocation. 

To set against these two aesthetic groups, a third group should 
be mentioned: that of the Hindu artists who work in the West and 
form their ideas there according to the realist teaching which they 
meet. 

ScHne of them are designers of rare skill, or colourists who, 
having acquired the Western technique of colour, still persist in 
their traditional preference for a gorgeous palette. 

They are almost all great workers, and, using the new technical 
principles, perseveringly reassert the superbly decorative qualities 
of their countr/s art. 

Sculptors are much more rare than painters. In general, they 
go in for design rather than sculpture, with works of medium or 
small dimensions, in which they show great originality of style, 
while still respecting classical forms... Those who work in the 
West show quite a predilection for the modelled statuette, in terra¬ 
cotta worked with a grindstone. They are very preoccupied with 
supports. There is the attractive valuable curio made by Eduard 
M. Sandoz, always so natural. Sculptors in India, on the other 
hand, prefer bronze or copper or white marble. 
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This short study demonstrates by a comparative method the 
considerable influence which the lively and natural sculpture of 
Anna Hyatt-Huntington can have and must have in India. She 
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has acted as a powerful tonic, and bid the dreamers live their life 
in reality, encouraging an intense love of real life which many of 
them do not know. 

It is not an empty pleasure to continue this aesthetic dialogue. 
The imporant idea of a different use of appearances has intent¬ 
ionally been reserved for this part the study: the idea of the single 
fugitive appearance. Here tlie spectator ceases to be classical and 
the executant is no longer realist. 

As the vision is fugitive, each obviously works according to his 
impressions and his personal reactions. In each case, this explains 
why individuals feel and see the same subject differently, although 
studied in the same light and from almost the same point of view. 

Could it be said, then, that West and East can be reconciled in 
any other way than by the Western education of the artist ? This 
could hardly be the case, tliough there may be equality of manual 
dexterity. 

Are appearances illusions or dreams? In Cartesian logic, it is 
best to avoid judging people by appearances, or things either. But 
in sculpture they have to be managed, interpreted and used to 
advantage; even with subjects in which appearances seem super¬ 
fluous — as with the nude, — a nude without its appearances seems 
more naked than nude. The mot comes from Degas. However, 
as is well-known, this great master was never afraid of crudities. 

Appearances have an incontestably decorative purpose. Ingres 
himself used them in his Source, which is one of the most beautiful 
nudes in modern art. 

When an appearance seems alien to the truth of the model, would 
it not be because the sculptor had chosen it at the beginning as a 
sign of primordial reality? It is quite possible, even though it is 
a passing feeling of the artist as he works. 

Why is it, then, that aesthetes doubt the value of appearances 
in the subject of a work of art ? The fact that painters and sculptors 
have abused it is not an adequate explanation. 

A good quality in the Hindu sculptor or painter might seem to 
be in his acute and primordial perception of the appearances, which, 
for him, following the Hindu aesthetic tradition, make up the whole 
of the work he is undertaking. 

The question, reduced to its logical elements, would be to dist¬ 
inguish between true and false appearances. But, from the moment 
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when the artist perceives the appearances, are they not entirely 
and exactly true ? It could only be a personal impression, since 
objects and beings appear differently to each of us. It would 
hardly be possible to imagine an aesthetic of appearances. 
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Western aesthetes agree that a dialogue takes place in the search 
for aesthetic truth. The dialogue is between two disputants both 
equally important to the inner consciousness of the artist. 

The first one asks about the aspect of the subject under discussion. 
He goes on to examine the ceiling and the floor, looking for the 
foreshortenings, etc. which arouse his interest. 

He tries the effects of perspective, plays with the art of compo¬ 
sition, in the hope of awakening or forming his opinions. 

Having completed these researches, he throws the ball to the 
other, who, being by far the better geometrician, eliminates all the 
details which seem to him unnecessary to the work and retains those 
which seem indispensable for maintaining the creative tension in 
the immediate subject, and for polarising the spirit towards reality. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that these generalisations are 
made in honour of Anna Hyatt-Huntington, who represents the 
apotheosis of Christian individualism. 

The Hindu artist, free to enrich himself by the fruit of his own 
experience and knowledge, does not join in this game of criticism (’). 
He relies on intuition, which does not, as in the case of the Wester¬ 
ner, open new resources, but it does enrich his colouring and his 
feeling. 

The Hindu, by his constant use of successive notions, and free 
of all dialectic, does not feel the need, in a work of sculpture, to 
contain the true reality of the subject. He is seeking something 
else: illusion ? Not quite that, but simply a way of creating it. 


(*) The reference is to the traditional Hindu. The same could be said of 
those who, like Aiadame Hyatt-Huntington, are to-day practising Western art and 
have assimilated its techniques. This note is valid for the remaining pages of 
this study. 
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This is the reason why even the most beautiful frescoes are not 
arranged in successive planes and, even in the XVIIIth Century, 
have no regard for Western perspective. 

With the best will in the world, it is impossible to find a trace 
of intuitiveness in the statuary of Anna Hyatt-Huntington. It is 
well-known that the phiolosopher, Henry Bergson, built up his neo- 
-spiritualism on a close study of intuition and that he believed it 
to be hereditary. He associated it with poetry and with the aesthetic 
of sculpture and music. Thus, from the Christian point of view, 
and in art in general, Christianity, or faith, would be a value of 
higher intuition; to those of another religion, intuition would take 
the place of Christianity. This remark was made forty years ago, 
at the height of the Bergson craze, by a no less fashionable prophet, 
P. Scrtillange. It has just been taken up again by a Hindu scholar, 
who draws ifrom it the happy conclusion that all religious beliefs 
tend to the same ideal — realization of the desire written by 
destiny in the heart of man, of which art in its various forms is 
the eternal illustration. This scholar adds that the aim of art is the 
idealisation of life, and realism in sculpture is the surest means to 
this. But, from this point of view, the history of Hindu art would 
begin with the influence of Western techniques. What about Greek 
methods in B.C.300 ? What about the transformation which, speak¬ 
ing from memory, would have been in 1820? Our author does not 
say. The statuary of Anna Hyatt-Huntington seems like a call to 
life and action, and this finds an echo in the policy of the liberators 
of India. Their chief aim is to lead the country out of ignorance, 
torpor and illiteracy; reading and writing are still the preserve of a 
privileged caste in too many of the states of the Indian Federation. 
The spiritually-minded leaders who are directing this evolution in 
India regard with favour the spiritual role of American realism. 
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Perspectives in traditional Hindu art are, however, real, and 
quite different from those of China and Japan. 

Appearances are given full play; indeed, Hindu artists have 
anticipated ours in discovering the existence of a scale of appearances 
and also of a scale of realities. There are so many frescoes which. 
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even more than statuary, make it possible to speak definitively of 
non-decorative Hindu plastic art. 

The idea of a scale of appearances throws light on all that has 
just been said. It is not at first noticeable, for the Hindu painter 
is an expert, not inexperienced or naif. He chooses among the 
most revealing appearances, graduates them, and thus arrives at 
the creation of a sort of perspective and even space. 

For the Hindu, it is not a question of a definite subject, but of 
coming to rest at a single appearance of his subject. 

<{ An illusion which starts with a suggestion ». This idea might 
be set up as a kind of landmark or axis, suggested no doubt by 
experience and other things, such as a meditative feeling for the 
aspects of nature, but without the deep curiousity which belongs 
to Anna Hyatt-Huntington. 

It is an acceptable idea, but it would be another illusion to 
imagine that Hindu fresco should be taken as purely abstract work. 
The Hindu fresco artist sees things wide awake, but briefly and 
immediately. He looks at things thus, also because his public does 
not want anything else. 
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It would be going beyond the subject to establish a parallel 
between the statuary of Anna Hyatt-Huntington, which is dominated 
by imagination, and by an observant and creative spirit, and tradi¬ 
tional Hindu sculpture, which is dominated by suggestive power. 

Wherever Buddhist monumental art is seen, ways have been 
created, bordered, not with trees, but with gigantic statues of Buddha, 
often in parallel rows. These date from die first period of Buddhist 
art, which must not be confused with the second, where imagination 
runs riot. 

Such endless repetition of similar Buddhas, almost copies of 
each other, may well seem astonishing. 

It is a current notion in psychology that repetition leads to per¬ 
suasion. 

The infinite multiplication of Buddhas in art might thus be 
explained as a psychological phenomenon, a sort of auto-persuasion 
bom of the conviction which an infinitely repeated si^t would 
arouse in the people. 
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The idea is to make them believe that reality can only be reached 
by using the scale of appearances and by climbing the rungs of the 
ladder. 

The phenomenon has been studied by the elder J. H. Rosny, in 
connection with his theories of pluralism. 

The sum of the matter, says Ferguson, is that the indefinite 
repetition of the subject creates an intuition in the mind of him 
who experiences it, and changes his understanding. 

Meaning is only a faculty of perception, direct and indirect, 
and comes from the imagination. 

Hindu art is doubly imaginative: (1) because it is baroque; 
(2) because it is decorative. 

Is it intuitive? The answer gives cause for hesitation. The 
truth of it is that to the Westerner intuition appears as something 
which helps the artist to clear up the rules of a problem and to find 
a way of solving it. To the Oriental, intuition involves the very 
notion of the subject, and the necessity of becoming resigned to it. 

Oriental art (Riegl) is an art of instinct. Intuition resembles 
instinct and releases powers which stop at appearances and do not 
penetrate the heart of the subject. Imagination is a road to romantic 
developments and leads to the continuation of the work to the point 
of metamorphosis. 

No more light, only fireworks! As soon as an idea is received, 
it makes the sparks fly in all the images, in all kinds of sculptural 
distortions and fusing ideas. 

Some of these approach the longed-for reality and arouse the 
power of discernment. 

It remains to discuss why in B. C. 300 Greek techniques streng¬ 
thened the aesthetic work of Hindu artists, although they continued 
their hereditary thought and traditions, and why in A. D. 1820 
Western techniques upset that tradition. 

It can be seen that thought and views of life had evolved; also 
that the realism of A. D. 1820 was no longer that of the Greek 
abstractions and cannot be that of Anna Hyatt-Huntington; but 
we cannot return now to a subject already discussed elsewhere at 
too great length; lastly, that Christian art is not the antique. 
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To suggest the limitations of a faculty or of a means of perception 
is not in the least to reject it. 

The highest activity of the spirit requires complete physical and 
spiritual harmony. Therein perhaps lies the essential difference 
between the two aesthetics in question: the representation of animals 
in Hindu art of the XVIIIth Century, and Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s 
art in the same subjects. 

Oriental imagination is abandoned to itself, released from phy¬ 
sical control. Reality, as has been shown, escapes it altogether. 
All the same, some explanation is required of the evolution through 
which the two aesthetics have really become one in these days, 
though the spirit has not changed. 

Probably there are two reasons for this: (1) Western techniques 
offer new possibilities to artists dependent on a customary style; 
(2) after a thousand years of fatalism which had reduced art to 
repetitive expression and to appearances, the sight of realist creativity 
aroused in them the desire to create integrally. A critic (Zola) 
spoke of the aesthetic contagion called naturalism. 

Nothing could be more apposite. The diversity of movement 
in the work of Anna Hyatt-Huntington has had an equally persuasive 
effect on an art given to the indefinite repetition of Buddhas. 

But just as emphasis is being laid on appearances, a scholar 
puts forward the suggestion that, for the Hindu sculptor of the 
XVIIIth Century, appearances were only new elements of reality! 
Besides, imagination has many advantages, even when it puts 
everything into disorder before a discipline arises to impose a 
new order. 

Every reality is encircled by some such merry-go-round ima¬ 
ges. Here is another rapprochement under the banner of Mother 
Greece. Unfortunately, we know almost nothing of Greek painting, 
but, according to M. Alevras, it seems that it had nothing in 
common with the Roman painting known to us through Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. 

But, even if Hindu sculpture is of Hellenic origin, as is believed 
by French, Hindu, English and German scholars and experts, there 
is little of Greek sculpture in Hindu frescoes of the X^IIth 
Century. 
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The same experts set the birth of this particular Hindu art at 
the break-up of the Empire of Alexander. But it is also the period 
when, through the distorting effect of the movements coming from 
Pergamum, Rhodes and Alexandria, the art of Praxitiles to some 
extent freed itself. 

It must not be forgotten that distortions are themselves also 
appearances, or aspects. 

The question arises whether the frescoes are not imposing 
appearances on the stillness of nature. This raises a problem which 
the united forces of intuition and imagination will not be able to 
solve. 

In any case, the line of succession of styles cannot be maintained, 
for lack of examples for comparison. 

It was Matthiews’ hypothesis that the evolution of Greek 
(Hellenistic) art in the Indies was parallel to the evolution of 
Western art in its road towards the baroque (XVIIIth Century), 
in respect of the departure from realism. If the works of art which 
are the subject of the present discussion, especially painting, were 
able to confirm this hypothesis of Matthiews, then the history of 
art would have written a very interesting page in the annals of 
humanity. 

But alas! Matthiews’ theory is only a hypothesis. It will be 
remembered that he was engaged on the Hellenistic before specialis¬ 
ing in the Hindu. He rightly saw in the Hellenistic a regeneration of 
Greek art, starting simultaneously in Greece and Rome. He thinks 
that this was also the true point of departure for India. 

If only it was, but nobody knows. The more study is devoted 
to questions of this kind, with such complex influences and phe¬ 
nomena, the less credible becomes the possibility that any of the 
schools were purely autochthonous. 
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Was there any Celtic infiltration into India? If this could be 
confirmed, the thesis of Matthiews would perhaps be established. 

The Celts have been the the subject of a number of scholarly 
studies, by Esperandieu and especially Camille Jullian. Their 
civilisation has been investigated, their Empire, their withdrawal to 
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Ireland, their second inroads into Europe, the increase of their 
population to such an extent that all the inhabitants of the Empire 
in Italy who are not Latin are called Celts. 

They survive to-day in Brittany, in the Basque country, in 
Portugal and in Ireland. 

The Celtic religion is well-known, from the time when they 
slowly became Christianised at the end of the First Century down 
to the close of the Fourteenth Century. 

The principal Celtic goddess is Egyptian. She is known as Isis. 
The Celts worshipped her together with Apollo. In the end Apollo 
became merged with Jesus Christ, and, in the Xlllth Century, Isis 
with the Holy Virgin. 

The Celtic dolmens are familiar, as also tiieir veneration of 
ancient oak-trees, and the crowning with mistletoe. Their civilis¬ 
ation was based on the Roman, but there is certain evidence of 
their art. 

There are some sculptures in Christian chapels showing traces 
of the pagan. Then there are the magnificent jewels, the arms, 
the objects in applique work, rare animals in bronze, not very well 
modelled. A Swiss scientist, M. Pittard, dug up in his country two 
heads of «Gallic» warriors which have been proved to be Celtic (^). 

There are running animals in bronze which remind us, in their 
living realism, of those of Anna Hyatt-Huntington, and have a 
distinct relationship with the Hellenistic as well as with Hindu 
representations of animals. The relationship seems to be mainly 
technical. They represent elephants and deer, but these species had 
disappeared from Europe well before the Celts arrived. 

There are certain things which have led eminent scholars to 
think that the arts are similar: first, a somewhat rude modelling, 
aiming at typified and generalised appearances rather than individual 
precision, and next, a way of smelting the bronze which is different 
from the Graeco-Roman, and a bronze alloy which is not the same. 


(*) « Gallic » is the name by which the Romans designated the inhabitants 
of Transalpine Gaul, where there were about fifteen distinct races which never 
formed a racial group or nation. Among these, about 33 % were Celts. According 
to Gonzaga de Reynold, in the Empire at the time of Augustus all who were not 
Italian, even the Gredcs, were called Celts. 
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Moreover, according to d’Arbois, the Hellenistic is Greek art 
under Celtic influence, coming, as it does just at the moment of 
the break-up the ephemeral Empire of Alexander. Also, according 
to Esperandieu, «the Celts believed that man had some relation¬ 
ship to the animal through the divine will dispersed in nature». 

India at that time was still in the first stages of Buddhism, that 
is, making a series of similar Buddha types, and to these would 
later succeed the startlingly impressive Buddha types of high quality. 

The reference is only to Indian Buddhist art. In Siam and 
Cambodgia Buddhist art gave rise to some remarkable work. 

It is hypothetical whether Bactria introduced a Celtic art of 
characteristic and varied realism, with technical analogies which 
have been discussed above. 

It is quite clear that India has not been influenced by the realist 
spirit of tibe Celts, which is a little that of Anna Hyatt-Huntington, 
and that India has preserved her own vision of appearances, and 
her preference for general types. 

Here, as there, that is, with the Celts, there are some religious 
subjects. The animals are not the same. 

The Celt sculpts the wolf, the horse, the dog and occasionally 
the stag. 

India, too, sculpts the horse — quite differently from the Celts — 
the cow, the bull, the elephant, the crocodile, the tiger, which, 
according to the laws of migration of souls, are sacred animals (‘). 
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Is there such a thing as an aesthetic of animal art? For the 
present purpose, it would be better to talk of evolution. 

There is endless diversity of subjects and forms in an objective 
and realist art like that of Anna Hyatt Huntington. Yet it is simply 
the evolution from the marvellous initial creativity of the mural art 
(direct aesthetic) to the interpretation and representation of nature 
(indirect aesthetic), and to the inner life of the completed work. 


(’) This list must not be taken as a generalisation. The sub-division of 
India implies many different shades cA belief. 
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This is exactly the line of development followed by Indian art 
since it became Westernised. 

According to the author of «Greek Origins of Hindu Art», the 
presence of an evolved art confronts us rather suddenly in India. 
It is seen when, after the first manifestations limited to the repre¬ 
sentation of Bodhisvata and of the Sakyamuni Buddha in different 
attitudes (B. C. 500 is the assumed date), there appeared in India 
animal representations influenced by the Hellenistic. 

French, German and English schools of History, and Hindu 
archaeologists who have links with the English school, are agreed as 
to the difficxalty of giving the work in question an exact chronology. 

Outside the Universities, there have sprung up recently cultural 
centres whose work is developing very fast. The most important 
is the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, of Bombay. 

Its President is one of the leading authorities on the revival of 
Hindu science and culture. Dr. K. M. Munshi, statesman and 
philosopher, jurist and man of letters. He is a man of high ideal, 
who sees the aim of his institution as linked with that of the 
movement for Hindu revival in its effort to bring into use Western 
techniques without losing the independence and individuality of 
expression of their country (’). 

Was not that the whole point of view of Fergusson, and one 
which is also found in Max Muller and Matthiews.^ 

«We are awakening to the dignity of man, who is demanding 
urgently the creation of social conditions which will allow him to 
develop freely, limited only by his capacities, his aptitudes and his 
temperament. He wants this, not because of doctrines or theories, 
but for the harmony of the individual in himself, and in his relations 
with society, and with an ultimate belief in a moral order. We are 
seeking to create an art of life in association out of the limited 
hopes of man, handed down from generation to generation, so that 
man may become the executor of the divine will, and that, at last, 
God may be found in man, and man may be found in God .» 


(') This revival movement has facilitated and encouraged Western methods 
of workmanship in the national art. Simultaneously, the re-established art is 
tending to abandon the above-mentioned regionalism. 
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Such an admirable confession of faith commands respect, for it 
is also the first rule of the new humanity. 

It is a highly-qualified Foundation, for Dr. Mtinshi is assisted 
by his wife, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Foundation. Madame 
Mimshi, like her husband, is very learned, an expert in the history 
of art as well as an organiser of wide intelligence. With her husb¬ 
and, she directs « Gujarat», one of the foremost literary reviews 
of contemporary India (published at Gujerati). 

She is an outstanding woman. She was a pupil of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Her written works are numerous and so are her spheres 
of activity: the emancipation of women, history of art, poetry, 
philosophy, politics (she is a member of the Council for the Depart¬ 
ment of Bombay) and All-India President of the Women’s Food 
Committee. She presides over, among other things, the Hindu 
Academy of Classical Music and one of the Indian Academies 
(of Fine Arts), Bharatiya Kala Kendra. 

Something must be said about the admirable activity of the 
young Hindu painters and sculptors. They also are educated men 
and reformers in search of new techniques to put to the services of 
Hindu sculpture. As has been shown, Anna Hyatt-Huntington 
offers them through her work a very rich mine of techniques. 

There are many of these young artists in the West. As already 
said, they form little colonies wherever there are active centres of 
the ever-changing plastic arts. The Indian Government are encour¬ 
aging these prolonged study-visits. The local fine art teaching is 
liberal, as it is in the United States. That does not mean that it 
is academic, for indeed, the great masters of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth Centuries were not very classical figures. The artist is 
not usually formed by copying the ancients. The professional 
teachers encourage his particular gifts, and orient his personality 
without directing it. 

One of those who has built up a great reputation in Paris is 
Kahris. He came to Paris to meet Pablo Picasso. Picasso was 
not in Paris. Having nothing better to do, the painter visited the 
Louvre and other public collections. ITiere, failing Picasso, he met 
Ingres, whose work he admired and studied. A sort of Ingrism, 
but less arid, became his vocation. Kahris lived a prisoner of his 
thoughts. He met a poet whom he had already seen in a night 
restaurant in Montparnasse, and said to him: «I want to paint 
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your portrait». — « Willingly j when ? » — « Now ». The portrait 
began as a drawing of the size of a «12 canvas», very much in 
the manner of Ingres (Italy). The outline was clean (in hard 
pencil); a trace of colour softened it to a grey and rose transparence. 
Satisfied, the artist sent it to an exhibition gallery. Forain, who 
was president of the selection committee, noticed it. He said to the 
painter: «This is very good. It will not arouse jealousy if we 
hang it from the frieze. Modest masterpieces do not get noticed ». 
Forain was a bad prophet. It had success in the press, with the 
public and commercially. The painter obtained orders, not to 
mention a contract. The portraits became fashionable. When 
Kahris returned to India, he received a prize on the strength of his 
portrait, «although painted on pasteboard (!)». The poet, who 
was not rich, only received from his painter a card from Bombay 
with the words in English: « Not yet met Picasso! » If Kahris 
had met Picasso, no doubt he would not have had his classical 
career. 


29 

The sculptor in his work suggests surroundings and decoration. 
The painter suggests the subject arising naturally from its decora¬ 
tion like the stem of a flower from its root. 

Ornamental art, less abstract than one might think, is often a 
sjmthesis of the decoration from which it emerges. The remark 
comes from M. Michaud, author of a notable essay on decorative 
art. All sculptural work in the classical manner invites decoration 
and all monumental work the same. Therein lies the origin of 
Western sculpture. 

Look at any work by Cellini. He knows better than to reason. 
You will understand why his style, overflowing with the baroque, 
does not call ornament to its aid, but carries it within itself as a 
pregnant woman carries her child. It is a characteristic sign of an 
art which tends to externalise its riches. 

Primitive art, to the contrary, is only concerned with represent¬ 
ation. Look at the Franciscan paintings from the end of the XIVth 
Century, with animal groups, and look at Mrs. Anna Hyatt-Hunt- 
ington’s playing ponies or wild animals. 
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You have before you not merely the means of comparison, but 
the whole evolutionary curve of six hundred years of animal art. 

In so jar as it is not a heresy to compare Hindu art with West¬ 
ern art — and it seems certain that it is not, assuming that their 
origins were the same — the difference is due to the fact that the 
two sculptures have not evolved in the same rhythm. 

Hindu representations of animals are inspired, rather than done 
by close observation, experience in execution and technical know¬ 
ledge. Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s inspiration is the expression of 
life itself. Her animal statues are the very perfection of naturalistic 
modelling, and of that contagious naturalism about which Zola 
writes. 

The aesthetic aim of Hindu sculpture of the XVIIIth Century 
is an allusion to life, a suggestion to the spirit of the spectator, which 
will give him confidence and fulfilment. Realism cannot, then, be 
expected. The artist is not looking for that at all, or sometimes he 
seeks a different realism, which inevitably belongs to expression. 
This means, until after 1820. 

It could even be said that nowadays, when the Hindu artist has 
been confronted with realism, the strong spiritual quality of the 
Hindu painter has produced a realism surpassing that of life. 

Although many of these young artists have lost confidence in 
the gods of their ancestral mythology, they still retain the old basis 
of intense spiritualism, which they aspire to liberate through art. 
They conceive this liberation on the realist plane. 

To them, the realism of a subject is only a starting-point 
towards suggestions which are not realist at all, so that, although 
their methods are imbued with realism, they are re-joining their 
ancestors of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries. 

There is something the same about Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s 
sculpture and her living art, only, in her case, spirituality is blended 
with life and thus has no similarity to the art of young Hindu 
artists, for they have gone straight back to a life imknown to the 
West, a secret life which for us is hardly life at all, but which for 
them is the whole of life. 

The extraordinary dynamism of Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s art 
points the contrast. No one who experiences it would want to 
make any comparison, for it is such a complete contrast, in itself a 
lyrical hynm to life. In the world of aesthetic adventures, that is 
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just what Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s work resolves itself into, and 
it explains the meaning of her triumph in India. 

It would require a journey to China to find in Buddhist art any 
dynamism and realism (somewhat mitigated!) and still more, to 
Si£un, to Angkor-Tom and to Angkor-Vat, 


30 

Hindu sculpture does not go in for shadows; its spirituality is 
called forth by the light shining equally on all the surfaces. It must 
be this which makes the avenues of Buddhas so astonishing, each lit 
in the same way, each suggesting the same life, as well as arousmg 
a feeling of spirituality associated with, or reflecting, the divinity 
of the sun. 

The spirituality in Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s work is achieved 
not by light, but by lighting, by the play of lights and shadows 
which reveal her genius in modelling. 

The painting by Hindu artists to-day, and still more, it might 
be said, their statues, though these, it is humbly suggested, are not 
quite so perfectly expressed, is a painting conceived and executed 
with great enthusiasm. This has the advantage of concealing what 
painters call « elbow-grease », that is to say, very hard work. They 
are most conscientious and work extremely hard. 

In them, the artist rubs shoulders with the man, but with much 
restraint. Enthusiasm produces the effect of a veil thrown over a 
great work to conceal any appearance of heaviness. 

Anna Hyatt-Huntington has never sought the supernatural in 
nature. She very rarely distorts, and then perhaps only in appear¬ 
ance. {a All bridles in handn and n Sea-Horses n for example.) 
She is not a speculative artist but a sincere one. She sees into the 
heart of the spectator and she knows that she cannot do that except 
by rigour and will-power. 

She has the talent not to overvalue and the genius to achieve 
perfection. She is never afraid to found her art on craftmanship, 
nor to allow its brilliance, of the highest alloy, to appear. 

Besides, she has one superiority over the East which no one will 
grudge her, in her diversity. She is constantly having new ideas 
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in the representation of life in all its forms, while Hindu art produces 
forms which are typical, though opulent. 

The Westerner sees art and music as an orchestra of harmonies 
and discords. Hindu art is «plam-song». Its rhythms are a series 
and lend themselves to fewer subjects. 

To conclude, Hindu statuary of to-day, usually in the form of 
the statuette, tends to express the animal as a synthesis, while Anna 
Hyatt-Huntington’s sculpture finds its sources in psychology and 
analysis. It is rarely that she approaches synthesis, and then it is 
never at first sight, but only after conscientious analysis, as a watch¬ 
maker devises a watch of the finest mechanism and then rebuilds it. 
Synthesis is a way of creation which requires more vision than does 
realism, but needs some of it all the same, until it reaches the very 
borders of the abstract, and that is not anything to do with either 
U. S. A. or India. 


31 

It has already been said that the work of the American sculptress 
came to the people of India as something of a psychological shock. 

To the artists, who all come from an educated caste, it is 
technical lessons which, as has been emphasized, they derive from 
Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s work. 

But, once these lessons have been assimilated, no doubt they 
will adapt the technique to a usage where it will be impossible to 
trace it exactly in any particular work. It is more a question of 
feeling than of scientific research. 

It seems purposeless to discuss up to what point workmanship 
entirely Western in spirit can reoccur in works of a basically 
different spirit and conception. In the quotation cited above from 
Dr. Munshi, it can be seen that liberalism and free investigation 
are the rule in his philosophic and aesthetic programme. 

The starting-point is not academic, it is individual. Surely the 
chief reason for the interest shown by the Hindu people in the work 
of an American sculptress is simply their sincere admiration for the 
knowledge and the new spirit which she has brought them. 

Anna Hyatt-Huntington has the remarkable creative freedom of 
a John of Bologna or a Coustou. It shows itself in her aesthetic 
creativity, her seductive, spontaneous vivacity, her generous subtlety 
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of expression, her free display of sculptural arabesques with their 
supple grace, and in the transparent charm of her woitonanship and 
of her natural way of arranging the fonns. Only an experience of 
more than sixty years of unceasing work could have brought such 
a result, with such creativity, endlessly caught and re-caught or 
sometimes surprised, though nothing is surprising to such a modeller. 
Her workmanship is confident, fervent, warm and determined; 
attractive to every Hindu intellectual, especially the artist, although 
he himself is still, as traditionally he always has been, a slow, pious 
and zealous worker. 

The statuary of our animal artist shows by its spirit that sculpture 
in two or three dimensions has not always been accompanied by 
such rapture, such immobility, as of a being shrouded in mystic 
thought. 


32 

Take a contemporary Hindu picture. Hindu painters prefer 
wood suitably prepared with a strong coat of linseed oil, an early 
departure from Western technique. 

The dominant quality is a most admirable firmness of tone. 

The painting is orchestrated by a layer of tones in vibrant and 
precise agreement. The palette is vivid. 

All the colours of the rainbow are used, almost unmixed. 

In landscapes there is a strong suggestion that nature herself 
is only a more powerful painting. The impression conveyed may 
be of the thoughtful lyricism of youth, or of the gravity of a man’s 
declining years. The light is more brilliant than in Naples or Sicily. 
A landscape often has an indistinct background of buildings in red 
or grey. 

The Hindu painter has learnt in our academies that painting 
is not coloured drawing, but is a completely different art. The 
endeavour is to create, always in space, the maximum of expanse 
with the minimum of support. 

That is to say that the Hindu artist has mastered rectilinear 
perspective, equilibrium of composition, and a true sense of colour, 
generally without much brushwork. 

It goes without saying that their instinctive and lyrical taste for 
colour is ctmducive to flower-painting. India is a country with the 
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largest and darkest flowers in the world, with petals so richly 
coloured. 

The landscape-painting is bare or without much animation, 
necessarily so because of the demands of composition. The figures 
are consequently of small importance. 

There is never any confusion between landscape and portrait. 
The nude, which is rare, and painted without precise traits, is 
lightly done with a fine brush, rather like touches of water-colour. 

These touches are often super-imposed and the work is so perfect 
that the result shows no impasto or alteration. 


33 

Hindu artists are more attracted by painting than by statuary 
as such. There are very few monumental works in Europe done 
by a Hindu. For the Hindu, the life-size bust is quite a work. 

His best sculpture is the little statuette, in bronze, copper or 
brass, ornamented in the manner of orfevrerie (and necessarily 
for commercial motives), and adaptable to applied art; lamps, 
perfume-burners, almond-jars, etc. This simple detail regarding 
application explains the more or less urgent necessity for a synthesis. 
Anna Hyatt-Huntington has not, apparently, ever been led towards 
applied art, nor sought it. 

These Hindu pieces are inspired by XVIIIth Century sculpture 
and have an important place in decorative art. Some of them are 
very beautiful. The statuettes are free of all industrial affectation 
and the art depicts natural occupations, more than half of it includ¬ 
ing animal. 

The evocative nature of this art has already been mentioned. 
It is the product of a realist technique, and is full of charm and 
eloquence, yet it escapes to realism only to step back three centuries. 

Speech, said Talleyrand, was given to man in order to disguise 
thought. It is the same with Hindu sculpture. The pieces just 
mentioned have a powerful charm and afford great pleasure to 
the eye. 

There are not only animals. There are some more or less 
legendary figures which the Hindus know in the same way as we 
know a ^lombine, a Pierrot or a Harlequin. 
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There is plenty of pose and movement. The statuettes have 
considerable grace. Collectors particularly appreciate the ones 
which are chiselled after casting, and these, therefore, have become 
the collectors’ pieces. 

The Hindu takes easily to the making of portraits and busts 
and to the engraving of medallions, but his portraits are syntheses 
or doubles, which are aesthetically much the same thing. 

Some of them make a type of model with a smooth surface, in 
which the traits are slight and the eyes and features are blurred; 
in the same way with the nude, which is rarely treated by their 
sculptors, and then alway in reduced size and with the masses and 
profiles only slightly indicated. 

It has already been observed above that there are countries in 
which, although the customs arc somewhat sensuous artists treat 
the nude with the utmost tact, scruple and respect. 

Hindu sculpture as a whole is much liked by the dilettante for 
its expression of serene wonder. 

This can well be believed after seeing the Buddhas of the Little 
Vehicle and the horses, dogs, elephants and tigers, but it can only 
be really understood after seeing how the young Hindu sculptors of 
to-day, as they flourish in the light of the Montsouris park or 
of Montparnasse, are returning to their Hellenistic origins. It ex¬ 
plains, too, how India retains some of the spiritual values which 
still protect us against the barbarism of our agitated age, as the 
West becomes corrupted by the false notions to which its techniques 
are applied. 

India’s Buddhas are transcendant in a way which has never 
been equalled in the sacred statuary of any religion. The connection 
between aesthetic and religious principles in India must never be 
forgotten. 

There is a splendid passage in Dr. Chavannes’ « Archaeological 
Mission», about the supernatural personality of the Buddha in 
Indian art. The citation is from memory. 

Humanity has always aspired to represent the invisible in some 
palpable, material form, through some sign or religious symbol, in 
the effort to see, and to understand the divine which is otherwise 
invisible to the human eye. (This is anthropomorphic theology 
with them as well as with us Christians.) These things are fund- 
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amental to Buddhist symbolism, represented by an idol in human 
form! 

Buddhism in India has had a heterodox development, and all 
the above is metaphysically correct. (See the famous PaJi texts.) 


34 

Anna Hyatt-Huntington pays tribute to the divine by represent¬ 
ing its living creatures with fidelity and understanding. In a word, 
the artist reproduces the creative gesture which belongs to God, and 
it is through his creatures that Western art honours the Creator. 

God alone made the beauty of the world, and the most Christian 
artist is the one who copies it with the greatest exactness and charm. 
There is the famous maxim about statuary being « Thinking art» 
and sculpture being «Lyrical art», but this line of thought, so 
overworked in the plastic arts, can be left to an aesthete looking 
for a supplementary exercise. 

The art of Anna Hyatt-Huntington is sometimes metaphorical, 
as when it suggests a thought, a story, or a poem. This is the case 
with the oratorical poetry of Lady Godiva or The Torch Race, or 
as in Boabdil or Don Quixote. 

But sculpture can hardly be described as «thinking» just 
because it calls up some thought in the mind. It is a matter of 
forms, and nothing more. 

There is obviously some connection between form and thought, 
since it is thought which gives form to matter, but this hardly 
implies the reverse process, which would be to put the cart before 
the horse. 

« Thinking » art is purely an aesthetic speculation and is scienti¬ 
fically impossible. 

As Pascal wrote, there are some people who have eyes so as not 
to see, cars to avoid hearing, hands that feel nothing, and no sense 
of smell. This applies very well to the artist who refuses to see 
anything in conunon between the elements of inspiration and a 
work of art. 

According to Balmes (in The Splendour of Faith), this seems to 
suggest that Pascal, who was a pure logician, owed his lack of sensibi- 
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lity to persuasion, auto-suggestion, or an intransigeant sectarianism. 

The theological position is much older than abstract art. It was 
the position of the Jansenists, among the solitary men and women 
of « Port Royal in the Fields ». Their life was devoted to commun¬ 
ion with the divine, sacrificing all the joys of this lower world and 
all activity, so as to impress on the soul the idea of inescapable death. 

According to Port Royal, all is vanity. 

Hindu art seems to be at the opposite pole to that of Anna 
Hyatt-Huntington, but it is still further removed from the ideas 
of Port Royal. It may be that it has no regard for man and is 
dedicated to the gods, but it nevertheless manages to give the gods 
a very interesting appearance, with forms simply trembling with 
unreal animation. It must be remembered that these are secondary 
deities, living a life which is not ours, and having only remotely 
human form. 

It is almost the same with their animal art. It shows, like the 
rest of their art, evidence of metaphysical conceptions different 
from ours, but which we deeply respect. Yet it must be allowed 
that, in the aesthetic sense, there is no point of agreement between 
the psychological and spiritual realism of Anna Hyatt-Huntington 
and the amazing fantasy of Hindu art. Here perhaps is the real 
reason why contemporary Hindus take so easily to the forms of 
Western art where the Italian Renaissance has been transmitted 
along French classical channels. 

Our best techniques have done little to change the unmistakeably 
Hindu character of their national art with its strong local variations. 

The remarkable work of Anna Hyatt-Huntington is definitely 
American, and shows its Western character in its technical values, 
derived from a Europe even more thiekly populated than India and 
with just as varied origins. It might seem that, at the present time, 
another kind of approach is taking place between the two sculptures, 
an analogous marriage between Hindu inspiration and Western 
technique, under the wise direction of Dr. Munshi. Europe has 
shown admiration for the work of Anna Hyatt-Huntington, and the 
Hindu sculptural revival is celebrating it in a similar spirit. 

A period of study in Paris or Rome will not change a Hindu 
soul, bom and brought up in a philosophical and religious tradition 
equal to ours and often surpassing it in moral power, with no point 
of contact. 
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It has alreaviy been said that, for the Hindu, appearance is not 
form, as it is for us who seek form through appearance. There is 
more to it. Anna Hyatt-Huntington, in her highly developed and 
imaged art, aims to release the form and give it the artist’s personal 
interpretation. However spiritual, however psychological, however 
religious the artist, her art in the end must be plastic. After having 
studied an animal, she creates it anew, striving to achieve the utmost 
formal and expressive realization. 

The Hindu’s highest interest is in the soul which the body 
contains. Therefore, material forms, or the degree of skill of the 
modeller, have little importance. He is not creating a living being. 
He is creating the double of his soul. 

In other words, external forms are only interesting as a support. 

Of course, as is well-known, Hindu symbolism since the XVIIIth 
Century has been lost in evolved creeds. But the former mystic 
character is continued in a certain occultism of spirit, (cf. Saint 
Yves d’Alveydre.) 


36 

It has been emphasized from the start that it is not possible to 
speak of Hindu art without touching on the religious history, for 
the simple reason that Hindu art has been part of the same evolution. 

The Buddha may be stereotyped on the same model, but that 
is because it is symbolic. It is hypothetically possible that it may 
have been the same with the animal work. 

But the problem is quite different. There is no symbolism in 
the animals. There are no symbols. There is probably still some 
doubling: the image is not of the animal as it is, but of its double. 
(This recalls Egypt of the Pharaohs.) 

It is very possible that the sculptural representations of animals, 
in traditional Hindu art, are mainly esoteric performances, while 
those of Anna Hyatt-Huntington are a creation or real beings. 

Hindu art thinks of death first and then of life, where immortal 
souls are doubled as they pass from one support to another. 

A dog or a horse by Anna Hyatt-Huntington is the creation of 
beauty in imitation of life. The horse and the dog in Hindu art 
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are sacred animals who are inviting the soul of the Hindu spectator, 
when he dies, to transmigrate into a horse or a dog, which, with the 
white cow, are the animals most highly revered in Brahmin India. 
This being so, it does not count very much at all whether the animals 
are works of art. 

Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s work is animated by the Western idea 
of beauty, dominated by the idea of utility and efficaciousness. 
Asia, down to the XVIIIth Century, never really had more than 
one aesthetic; the decorative. 

In the East they know, with their identical representations of 
Buddha, that these are not portraits of a saint or a god, they arc 
doubles in which Buddha is multiplied and continued into the 
infinite. 

Buddha, in this form, is the object of his worship. After a 
time, his attitude changes. He is seen with six arms, etc. This, 
the Great Vehicle, is felt in China and in the Khmer art in Siam. 

The attraction of the Khmer art is that it is the Great Vehicle 
in the country of the Little Vehicle. It is the form of Buddhist 
art in which, without realism, the supernatural life is suggested by 
expression, and by direct allusions to earthly life. It flourishes 
particularly in Laos, Siam and Cambodgia. 

Here again is the encounter between the ever-present veriste 
realism of Anna Hyatt-Huntington and the array of hidden pan¬ 
theism in Hindu art. 


37 

It is Claude Roger Max who regrets that artists have vision 
rather than sight. 

The Westerner has vision, awareness in the expression of forms 
which create for him and through him the spiritual quality of a 
sculptural work. 

For the Hindu, sculpture is an association of ideas. 

A few external indications impressed on ephemeral matter are 
enough to awaken in the spectator the idea behind what is repres¬ 
ented. 

Anna Hyatt-Huntington endeavours, by her resourceful talent 
and creative genius, to stir our sensibilities. 
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She is more concerned with this than to arouse our ideas and 
feelings. Each of her statues corresponds to a set of emotional 
reactions. 

The Hindu artist is purely intellectual; for him, aesthetic ex¬ 
pression is an abstraction of faith. It is the natural, traditional 
attitude of ecstatic detachment, which the Hindu of the present 
time finds appropriate for doomed humanity. 

His language is not direct, but is a means of total expression 
in terms of the abstract and the absolute. 

With Anna Hyatt-Huntington the veil of appearances is torn 
aside by the truth of the subject. The Hindu veils his subject in 
appearances which, at the final count, is all there is in the work. 
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Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s realism approaches that complete 
resemblance of the subject or the object such as has never been 
attained in any art as in hers. 

The language of a subject is made up partly of resemblance 
and partly of allusion or evocation. 

The Hindus do not make sculptural errors, for the artist has a 
sense of proportions and of composition. 

The Westerner must plwie, that is to say, distribute in planes 
the work he has in mind. There has to be a hierarchy of planes, 
although the rules of composition leave him a choice of elements. 
It goes without saying that the expression, the language itself of 
the object or the subject, cannot be modified. The resemblance 
in itself is somewhat conditioned by suggestion or evocation, and 
that leads back to technique. 

The Hindu has no hierarchy, only spirituality. It is extraordinary 
that, in spite of considerable study, many of our Orientalists have 
not arrived at an understanding as to exactly how the spiritual 
quality found in even the slightest subject has been so correctly 
achieved, with great restraint of expression, yet retaining all the 
eloquence of the forms. 

Disciples of Focillon think that this is the reason why the 
simplest form is the best way to create spiritual quality. There 
are naturally other conditions to be fulfilled. 
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The Hindu creative artist is a creator before all else, and, as 
the work of art proceeds from start to realisation, it engenders in 
his heart a genuine creative enthusiasm. He is an expert in his 
craft and he exercises it with scruple. The sculptor masters his 
emotion by religious feeling. And if he does stifle the music of 
the forms, it is only to leave the field free for spirituality, which 
he obtains by reducing the play of the sculpture. 

No sooner has the Great Vehicle released itself than the Little 
Vehicle reclaims its rights over the forms of life. 

It should be understood that the above refers only to the 
Buddhas. It would require another chapter to deal with Angtor 
Tom or Vat. Some of the finest Buddhas are, however, there. 
Their shades of expression are splendid, suggesting serene wisdom 
or indulgent sympathy. Siam and Cambodgia developed a dissenting 
Buddhist art, which has produced a few pieces in a style which 
almost approaches that of Western sculptors, who have faked them. 

In the Guimet Museum there is a complete statue, a nude of 
Harihara, which recalls, in its attitude rather than in its type, an 
antique Apollo in the Museum at Smyrna. 
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The animals represented consist, especially at Angkor Vat, of 
horses, elephants, a vulture (combat between the Devas and the 
Assuras), diabolical animals, the serpent Naga, lions, a tortoise 
and apes. 

All these animals are stylised to give a fantastic effect of horror, 
perversity or baroque charm, for we are in a world of religious 
legend, and in a Far Eastern land. 

Have they the least resemblance to the animals of the Hindu 
bestiary? No matter. There is no standard of judgment set by 
any school of art. 
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CONCLUSION 

This work has been concerned with the reasons for the success 
in India of Anna Hyatt-Huntington’s animal sculpture. 

In what respects could realist statuary, highly inspired and 
technically perfect, be compared with the best works of Indian 
sculpture, with its totally different aesthetic, sculpting, thought, 
technique and emotion ? Firstly, by going back to the origins, and 
next, in the way in which it has assisted the movement for national 
revival, whose leaders have realized the connection between an 
aesthetic movement and a movement for national regeneration. 

The differences have also been emphasized, and what can be 
learnt from them, and the approaches which they suggest. But the 
differences do not stand in the way of mutual admiration between 
the masters of the two schools, nor of an eclectic public which 
likes variety and is attracted by novelty. Indeed, the public knows 
well that there is something new in all the works of Anna Hyatt- 
-Huntington, and the benefit brought by a fresh breeze from the 
West to the torrid tropical days. 

And so we reach the conclusion that the popularity of Anna 
Hyatt-Huntington and her work in the new India is due to the 
liberalism of the reformers, the high quality of a great and unpre¬ 
judiced people and to the reorientation of thought towards real life. 

The citizen of free America, too, herself also a great liberal, is 
most certainly following their struggles towards the future, for she 
admires the aesthetic past of Hindu sculpture as much as they 
honour and admire her. Most certainly, too, she herself is bringing 
something to the artistic revival in her admiration for its spirit. 

In a work limited to a delicate matter of art criticism, it would 
be going beyond the subject to say anything about the rest. 


(Translated-by B. JOYCE, B. A., London) 
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Gustave Courbet Paris). 

Jacopo della Quercia (Paris). 

Con traverse sur la critique d'art (Paris). 

lUancs, sculptcur scvillan (Quebec). 

Du gout ct dc la personnalilc dc Vartiste 
(Mars cille). 

Notes sur la sensibUite des artistes du 
Quattrocento florentin (Marseille). 

Edouard Sattdo::, statuairc-animalicr (Mi¬ 
lan). 

Corrado Mazzeiy sculptcur (Milan ct Que¬ 
bec). 

Mantegna, pcintre-greweur (Perugia). 

Odilon Redon (Paris). 

Le souvcjiir dc John Ruskin (Revue heb- 
domadairc, Paris). 

Definition du classicisme grcco-larin (I'”’ 
Congres de PAcadcinic MiJditcrranecnnc). 

Le real is me dans Van (V.® Congres Inter¬ 
national de I’Histoire de I’Art). 

Vesthetique philosophiquc de Benedetto 
Croce (II® Congres International d’Es- 
thetique et dc la Science dc TArt, Paris). 

Dc diverscs mcthodcs eti critique d'art 
(Office International dcs Instituts d’Ar- 
chcologie et dTIistoirc de I’Art. Institut 
International de Cooperation Intellec- 
tucllc; S.D.N.). 

l/csthciiquc dc la luttc libre (Lausanne). 

Vesthetique des Jeux Olympiques (Lau¬ 
sanne). 

Einc unbekannte Madonna von Trevisani 
(Geneve). 

La taillc dircctc (Geneve). 

Quclqucs cotisidcrations sur la pcinturc et 
Ic dcssin d'Ed.-Sandoz (Geneve). 

Quclqucs notes sur le nu dans la sculpture 
dc Rodin (Geneve). 

Notes cnmplementaires pour servir d Vetude 
de la peiriture dans Vancienne Egypte 
(Nice). 

Vart sandozicn (4® Congres Internal. d’His- 
toirc de I’Art, Londres). 


Goya (Geneve). 

A obra animalista c monumental de Anna 
Hyatt-Huntington. (Avec preface du 
Dr. Antonio Gomes da Rocha Madahil. 
Public sous les auspices de I’Acadcmic 
Nationale dcs Beaux Arts de Portugal) 
(Braga). 

George Biddle, peintre (Beyrouth). 

Liu Iah~Fan, sculptcur (Beyrouth). 

Pollajuolo dans le milieux florentin (Bey¬ 
routh ). 

A. Segovia (Beyrouth). 

Raoul Xavici\ sculptcur. (Avee preface dc 
Mario /Irciasj (Lisbonne). 

Lillian z'an der Elst, sculptcur (Trieste). 

Ellen Rogcrs-Mullcr, sculptcur (Beyrouth 
ct Rit> dc Janeiro). 

Luigi ZuLcheriy peintre animalicr (Venisc 
et Quebec). 

Vincente Navarro Romeroy sculptcur (Mi¬ 
lan). 

Francesco Torri, peintre (Lisbonne, Quebec 
ct Modena). 

Jules Fehr. et Vart du portrait (Trieste et 
Quebec). 

Arnaldo dc Angelis (Genes). 

Rousscl-Dcspierres et la philosophic esthe- 
tique (Paris). 

Lc rythmc (Bulletin dc I’lnstitut Jacque- 
Dalcrozc, Geneve). 

James Vihert (Geneve). 

Schlagetcr, sculptcur (Geneve et Beyrouth). 

Miha Males ('Ljubjana). 

Le rayonnement dc la Renaissance italienne 
ct scs raisons techniques (Milan). 

Rodin ct scs disciples (Geneve). 

La technique d* Alexandre Calamc ( Ge¬ 
neve). 

A. dc Burgos-Oms, peintre (Beyrouth). 

Le rnondc vu d^en haul (Paris). 

Contribution d Vetude de la mafterc pictu- 
ralc (Paris). 

Rembrandt (Editions de la Nouvclle Revue, 
Paris), 

Vesthetique de la mer (Editions de la 
Nouvclle Revue, Paris). 

Lc voyage de Vcnisc (Edition de la Nou- 
vellc Revue, Paris). 

Calame (Editions de la Nouvclle Revue, 
Paris). 

Art ct matierc (Editions de la Nouvclle 
Revue, Paris). 

Vesthetique de Rodin (Editions dc la Nou- 
velle Revue, Paris). 

Les «Esclaves» du Louvre et la technique 
de Michel-Ange (Editions de la Nouvclle 
Revue, Paris). 

Les pritnitifs italiens du Musee du Louvre 
(Editions de la Nouvclle Revue, Paris). 



Panorama dc la statiiaire fran^aise contem- 
poravie (Editions de la Nouvelle Revue, 
Paris). 

Uevolution de Vart animalier (Editions de 
la Nouvelle Revue, Paris). 

Modigliani (Paris-IJllc). 

Uevolutioti dc la technique picturale (Bu- 
caresi). 

Jules Ghcrct (Nice). 

Bernardo Strozzi (Nice). 

Magnasco (Nice). 

Rops le Satanique (Nice). 

hispiration et technique de Fra Angelico 
(Nice). 

David, Gericault et Ingres (Nice). 

Quelques considerations sur un torse de 
l*epoque hcllenistique (New-York). 

Winifred Scutt (Beyrouth et Boston). 

Lcs Beethoven peints et sculptes de Bour^ 
dclle (Toulouse). 

Uoriginc du rcalisme dans la peinture es- 
pagnolc (Toulou.se). 

Fondcmcht philosophique et necessite de 
la critique d'art moderne (III* Congres 
International d’Histoire de TArt, Stock¬ 
holm ). 

Critique dc rart tnodernc (Paris-Lille). 

De Forientaiion professionnclle de Vartistc 
( Marseille). 

Pietro Canonica, sculptcur (Torino et Que¬ 
bec). 

Standish Backus, peintre (Quebec). 

Labarta y cl arte sacro (Barcelona). 

Pino della Selva (Trieste et Quebec). 

U?i maitre Catalan dc Vacquarcllc, M. Farre, 
(Quebec). 

Celcstino Gamba (Quebec). 

Marie-Louise Alpi (Trieste). 

BorreFNicolau (Public par rAcademie 
Roj^ale des Beaux Arts St. Georges de 
Barcelona). 

Jean Steen (Quebec). 

Soares dos Reis (Academic dcs Beaux Arts, 
Porto). 

L*art statuaire d*Anna Hyatt-^Huntuigton 
(Publication of the American Academy 
of Arts and Lettres, U.S.A.). 

Joffre et Sandoz, sculpteurs-statuaires 
(New-York). 

Somme psychologique des arts plasliques 
de la Pre-Renaissance florentine (Coim- 
bre). 

Theodore Strawinski, peintre (Trieste). 

De Pisancllo a Pompon (Geneve). 

Las Ohras recientes de Anna Hyatt-Hun- 
tington. (Avec preface de Don Pedro 
Benavent dc Barbara. Public par TAca¬ 
demic Royale des Beaux-Arts St. Geor¬ 
ges de Barcelona). 


La statuaria eroica di Viggo Jarl (Torino). 

Antonio Morcra, sculptcur (Genes et Que¬ 
bec). 

Verrocchio et 1*apogee florentine (Milan). 

Irradiation de la Renaissance iralicnne 
(Rome). 

Uesprit dc la Renaissance iialic?inc dans la 
peinture et dans la sculpture (?vlilan). 

Angelo Zanclli et la statuaire pure (Milan). 

Use Voigt, peintre (Paris) 

Essai sur Ic role dc riniagination crcatricc 
dans les arts plasliques (Geneve). 

Uoriginc dc la gravurt. 

Considerations sur la statuaire grccque 
(Canada). 

W^erner Hentzen (Paris cl Beyrouth). 

Uesthetique philosophique de Leonardo 
(A^lilan). 

La mort de Vart loufoqiie (Coimbre et 
Quebec). 

Mediaeval Sculptors (Magazine of the 
American Society of I'rcnch Legion of 
Honor, U.S.A.). 

La presence de Delacroix duns la peinture 
contcmporainc (Canada). 

Greco (Geneve). 

V'^erniecr de Delft (Canada). 

Hermann Haller (Conference lue a PAthe- 
nec de Geneve par M. Edmond Fatio). 

Corot cn Italic (Paris). 

Donatello ct Verrocchio (Emporium, Ber¬ 
gamo). 

Miha-Males, peintre (Liiibljana). 

Don Angelo Rcscalli, pciutre (Torino). 

Cczantie (Paris). 

Cezanne ct Vesprit classique (Aix). 

Tugnoli, peintre (Bologna) 

Mantegna et Mclozzo da Forli (Fiumc). 

Uesthetique dc Michcl-Angc (Inume). 

Pour une remrvation dc Dart religicux 
(Coimbre). 

Le genie des piimitifs flamands (Cahiers 
de PAcadcmic Sepicntrionale). 

C. G. Carpani (Bologna). 

Toulouse-Lautrec (Paris). 

Joseph Riviere, sculptcur (Beyrouth). 

Salvatore Li Rosi, sculptcur (Beyrouth). 

UIngrisme dc Tominz (Trieste). 

Georges Corm, maitre du portrait (Le 
Cairc). 

Considerations esthetiques sur Vart de la 
Ceramique (Zurich). 

Michel Baretta (Torino). 

Alcune note sulVapogco della Renascenza 
(Torino). 

Peintres de Venfance (Quebec). 

Adrien Van Ostade (Quebec). 

Vic et Modelage (Lisbonne). 

Mario de Murias, peintre-greweur (Quebec). 
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